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CHAPTER I. 



Soon wu admiration changed 

To love, nor lov'd h« sooner, thandespair'd. 

Glotbb. 



We are now arrived at the first love scene of 
our history. Early in the morning of the day 
following that on which Sir Pertinax made his 
resolotion, the love-sick baronet commenced the 

duties of his toilet ; and as soon as he thought he 

« 

had done su£Scient justice to his charms, he 
ordered his chariot, and bade his coachman 
drive to Lord Slender^s. 

Fortunately Lord Slender was at home, alone, 
and disengaged. The baronec was ushered into 
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the library ; Lord Slender bowed most politely, 
and the baronet as politely returned the bow. 
The baronet was seated, and soon opened his 
commission. 

" My lord," — a bow from his lordship. 
" My lord,*' again said the baronet, " I have 
waited on your lordship this morning, on a 
matter of deep and vital importance.**' Another 
bow from his lordship, which seemed to say, 
" Proceed." 

Sir Pertinax simpered, iand smiled, and wrig- 
gled his features into something that was not a 
grin, but vely mudi like one. Lord Slender 
looked very steadily and composedly, and waited 
very patiently for the full enunciatioti of the 
matter of deep and vital importance. En- 
couraged by his licrrd^ip's tiiabner, the bcux>^€% 
advanced a step fidirthei* in thtt business. 

^^ I have thought fit, On the pi^^sent occasioft, 
my lord, to mention the affair in the first in- 
stance to yoxit telrdship, net wishing or desiring 
to take any undue advantage of circumstances, 
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or to appear in any way acting disrespectfully. 



or, or — or—" 



His Iwdship bowed again, looked very calmly, 
inquiring, as much as to say, ^^ I do not alto- 
gether understand you.^ And, perhaps, it was 
best that he did not interrupt or perplex still 
farther the embarrassed baronet, by any questions 
or interrogations. He let him proceed his own 
way, and tell his own story. Lord Slender was 
the best man in the world for any one to talk to, 
he was by no means given to interrupt. 

" The fact is, my lord, that I have serious 
thoughts of nmking an offer of my hand to a 
lady now under your roof/' 

** That is coming to the point,'*' thought his 
lordship ; and it immediately occurred to him 
that this lady wasno other than his own daughter, 
Louisa. For his lordship had some recollection 
that Sir Pertinax had been rather troublesomely 
attentive to Louisa, and he slightly recotiected 
.thfltt he had heard as much from her own self; 
Jnit he was not one of those who lay trifles much 
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quarters. Sir Perdnax had long been jealous of 
this nobleHian, who was in the enjoyment of 
that kind of political distinction and impoitanoe 
which had been so long the object of his own 
amlntion. Sir Pertinax waxed wrath, and said : 

'^ If, my lord, you tell me that there is an 
engagement, and on the faith of that aiga£;ement 
you put your veto on any farther proceeding on 
my part, I am bound to abstain from interfering 
with that engagemait : for I am a man of the 
nicest sense of honor.'^ 

"Oh, certainly, undoubtedly, clearly so,^ 
replied his lordship. 

**But if," continued the baronet, "Lord 
Vellum is only a suitor, and if no actual engage- 
ment subsists between the parties, I consider 
mjTself perfectly at liberty to propose myself, 
and to let the lady make her own unlHassed 
choice. I am not afraid of Lord Vellum in any 
point of view."* 

Having said thus. Sir Pertinax looked fiero^ 
and fiercer still ; all his soft langmshing airs 
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were supplanted by the terrors trf a frowning 
brow, and helooked bo terril>le, that Lord Slender 
felt hiotGelf in considerable dread and danger of 
bursting into a hearty fit of laughter, at the 
ridiculous appearance which the love-sick 
baroaet made. 

Sir Pertinax roie from his seat, strutted 
across the room, and back again, giving his 
graceful and fashionable person that swing which 
he bad often observed on the stage, when an 
actor was personating strong emotion. Agaia 
composing himself, he addressed Lord Slender 
in a more subdued and gentle tune of voice. 

"My lord, ^ve me leave, in one word, to 
state, with all due deference to your lordship, 
that it is my firm determination to offer my 
band lo Miss North." 

"Eh! what! Miss North, Miss North! ay, 
certainly that is best : yes, yes, yes, by all means, 
I am not aware of any rival in that quarter," 

Upon this an explanation ensued, greatly indeed 
to the relief of Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, who 
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DOW could make his bow to his new favourite, 
without condemning himself for inconstancy and 
fickleness. He thought, however, that he had 
frequently appeared in a somewhat ridiculous 
point of view to Louisa Slender, and he b^an 
to hate Lord Vellum afresh for having been 
unconsciously and unintentionally his rivaL 
So curiously constituted is human nature, and 
in wiser folks, too, than Sir Pettinax, that a rival 
is not the less hated, even though his opposition 
or his excellence is not purposely and wilfully 
exerted ag^nsl ourselves. 

Having sufficiently explmned to Lord Slender 
what were his intentionB, and what his motive for 
offering his hand at this peculiar time, Sir 
Pertinax forthwith proceeded in all due form to 
present his suit to the daughter of the imprisoned 
patriot. 

Emma North was just apprised of the fate 
which awaited her, before the baronet made his 
personal appearance. On ordinary occasions, 
the apparel of the fashionable Sir Pertinax was 



s^rijung £)r. its pepuliarities^ and hm ev&j-dfiy 
face and attitude, gait» xoanaer and tjaf\fi^ were 
eaough to excite a smile in all but pbilo8o- 
I^ers and men at fashion ; but now he outdid 
all his former outdoings ; yet in spite of this. 
Miss North looked grave, for die was really em- 
barrassed and perplexed. She had not been long 
enough in what is called the world, to acquire 
the habit of behaving with flippant rudeness to 
persons of whose understanding she had no 
very high opinion ; but she had enough of the 
vivadty of youth about her, to render her highly 
sensible to the ridiculous. In Sir Pertinax, at 
the moment of his entering the room, there was 
certainly enough to have excited a smile in any 
countenance of no more than ordinary gravity. 
Miss North had tp think of and for herself ; 
and in her momentary meditations, concerning 
the reply with which she should meet the 
baronet*s forthcoming proposals, all her mind 
. was absorbed. 

Sir Pertinax bowed one of his best bows, 
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Soon was admiration changed 

To loye«nor lov'd he sooner, thandespair'd. 

Gloybb. 



We are now arrived at the first love scene of 
our history. Early in the morning of the day 
following that on which Sir Pertinax made his 
resolution, the love-sick baronet commenced the 
duties of his toilet ; and as soon as he thought he 
had done sufSdent justice to his charms, he 
ordered Us chariot, and bade his coachman 
drive to Lord Slender^s. 

Fortunately Lord Slender was at home, alone, 
and disengaged. The baronec was ushered into 
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North's consent?^ Thereupou he placed his 
hand upon his heart, and fixed his eyes intendy 
on Miss North's downcast look. But the word 
'^ consent," startled her, and she roused herself 
almost hastily and replied : 

" I beg your pardon. Sir Pertinax, your 
address rather surprised me, but I did not 
intend any expression of consent by my silence." 

Now Sir Pertinax was as much surprised at 
this reply, as the lady had been at his address : 
not so much indeed at the words themselves, as 
at the cool tone in which they were uttered. 
There was such a fulness of meaning in Miss 
North's accent, that a man must have been ten 
times sillier than Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, 
to have been capable of misunderstanding her. 
The poor baronet understood her, and was 
grieved, and disappointed, and angry. He was 
angry with the lady, that she was so blind to 
his charms; and he was angry with himself, 
that he had been so foolish as to commit himself 
by an offer. 
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It' is certainly very mortifying, after having, 
for tw^ty years or longer, examined, investi-^ 
g^ed, and observed all the various beauties 
within reach of observation, and having rejected 
two or three dozen at least, and having gratified 
myriads by polite attentions, and mortified as 
many by the cessation of these attentions ; after 
having been at the expense of time, talent, la- 
bour, science, and wealth to adorn a house, to 
decorate a person, and to inform, enlighten, and 
embellish the mind, and after having exercised 
the soundest discretion, and the deepest judg- 
ment, in considering and re-considering« weigh- 
ing and re-weighing, all manner of motives, argu- 
ments, and reasonings, touching matrimony, its 
modes, its time, and circumstances; and then 
just deciding at a mature and reflecting age, and 
fixing the choice at last on one wbose rank is 
not threatening for its elevaticm, and whose 
wealth is but a feather in comparison with the 
massive ingots of the suitor ; it is indeed most 
deeply mortifying, after all this, to find a tender 
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speech returned with coldness, and tbe offer of 
hand and fortune rejected as not worth having, 
and considered as matters o£ ijo worth. All 
tht»e thoughts at once overwhehned and sad- 
dened poor Sir Pertinax. He looked, he sighed, 
he sighed and looked again. He essayed to 
^ak again, and once more endeavoured to 
move tbe immoveable, and soften t)ie hard heart 
of £mmB North. 

"But, Miss North, permit me, I beg, permit 
me to urge you not so decidedly to reject my 
suit. Perha^ you will consider the matter 
again. I have been too precipitate. I have 
taken you by surprise. Let me, 1 entreat you, 
have at least the honour to hope that 1 may not 
always be indifferent to you." 

Miss North thought it was now liigh time to 
be as earnest and serious on her part, and very 
coolly and deterniiuately replied to her impas- 
sioned and importunate suitor: 

" Sir Pertinax, 1 wish you to understand most 
expressly and clearly, than I cannot accept ttie 
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offer with which you have been pleased to honor 
rae. I cannot and will not-*aod I am very con* 
iident that no time will make any diange in my 
determination.'' 

^' Nay, nay, Mise North, do not wse such very 
cruel language as wiU not. What is there 
in the compass of my power that can render me 
acceptable ?^ 

^^ I beg, Sir, as a personal f«vour, that you 

would not urge me further. I respect you—'' 

" A fig for your respect," replied the angry 

baronet : for when he saw his case was hopeless, 

he had no more command of his temper. 

Therefore the negociation broke off. The 
carriage of Sir Pertinax was ord^ed to the door, 
and the angry swain dqmrted, taldng no leave ; 
and muttering at the arrogance and ccmoeit of de- 
mocrats, whigs, and jacolHnSyin all their various 
connections. He would have given any thing 
could he but recall the offer he had made, and 
unsay theearoest speeches he had uttered. He was 
determined that none of the Norths or SlendenL 



gen^ation, should eyer $^ t;he| p^tipgs intji^^i^^. 
Paonjrf^hipg gallery* .He was satisfied that 
wbigs 9nd jacobins were the prou^t preaturd9^« 
' on the face of the earth, aja^ he resolved to havf^ 
no more intercourse with th^m, wd always, to 
vote against them, on every question that c^mi^ 
before the house.* Then, after a littl^e while, he 
was very glad that his offer had been refused, for 
he should not like.to have been under the neces-; 
sity oi nearly compromising his principles to 
gratify a Jacobinical father-in-law : and he felt 
that he could not, with such a connection, have 
pursued that line of independence, which had 
hitherto marked his political career. 

So, at length , by various considerations, and by 
giving w^ to several expressions of anger, and 
contempt, and resentment, his disappointment was 
tolerably well borne ; and in order to shew his 
sense of Miss North^s impertinence and folly, he 
detamined that he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of conferring upon some other lady, every 
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way more worthy of the honour, the title and 
diignity of Lady Pennyfarthing. 

Miss North was not left long alone, to medi- 
tateon the wrath of her rejected suitor. Louisa 
Sflender soon joined h^, and congratulated her 
CXI the effectual manner in which she had got rid 
of a troublesome acquaintance. 

^' I assure you, my dear friend, that I feel 
myself greatly indebted to you, for freeing me 
from the visits of this insufferable coxcomb. 
But what did you say to him, that put him 
90"OKit of ocmoeit of himself, for I absolutely 
heard Urn, as he passied the library door, mut« 
teriog, and almost growling, and could just 
hear him utter the words, ^ never enter the 
h(Hise again.' What could you have said to 
him? I should like to hear ; come now, repeat 
the whole farce, we will have a kind of petile 
comedy : we will make a private theatricdi, and 
call our comedy ^ The Refusal.* Do let me 
hear all about it^ 

** Indeed, my good friend, you have very little 
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t0 hear from me : our interview did not last 
long, and the bofonet was not yery eloqueol:, 
certainly ^ot Tary imfS'easi'ne.'* 

^ Well but what did he say P Did he kneel 
down on one knee, ligrhis hand on his heart, 
turn up his eyes, grasp your lovely hand, and 
protest that he should be petrified in that atti* 
tude for ever, unless you would ^lisscdve the 
q^U, by your soft and lovely aec^t aoswmog 
*yes?"' 

^* Not quite so roman^, not quite so tender ; 
but I csamat recollect what he said, and I am 
sure it is not worth repeating. I only know that 
he made himself understood) And I made myself 
understood.'^ 

^^ Oh, th^i, there has been no misunderstand- 
ing between you. You imderstimd one another 
perfectly well. That is something of a con- 
fession, which I did not expect." 

*' We understand one another so well, that 
I trust the subject on which we last discoursed, 
will not be discussed again by us.'' 
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Thank you for your information ; but I 
should like to hear particularly and minutely, 
how the learned and accomplished baronet 
expressed his sentiments of devotion and pro- 
found regard, and how he blushed, and how he 
sighed.** 

" All that," replied Miss North, " I cannot 
tell you. I assure you, that there were not 
many words used ; and that, on my part, there 
was nothing of rudeness, that could have hurt 
attygcmieman^s feefings. If he wasai^ry, it 
was billy an iebullition of his own Tamty, at ihc 
simple fact of a refnial." 

^* I am heartily glad that the refoial has had 
the effect of provoking the worthy hannet to 
withdraw Ins patronage from the house of 
Slender. I hope he wiU never forgive you^ 
and I dare say he will not His 'snger and 
vexatim), being the effeet of wounded vanity, 
more than di8af}^nted affection, he will keep 
his resentment.'*' 
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CHAPTER II. 



Til godlilce inagnaiiiinity« tokeep, 

When most proTok'da our re«son calm «adelear. 

Tbomsok. 



To leave the disconsolate baronet in the midft 
^tkis^ and to suffer him to sigh in solitude 
over disappointed hopes and frustrated affectioof^ 
would, on our part, be an act of most abominable 
and outrageous cruelty. Indeed we are seriously 
of opinion, that, generally speaking, novelists are 
the most barbarous and inhuman beings on the. 
face of the earth : for whenever they find any 
diaracter or individual stand in the way 
of their schemes, or interfere with tfa^ well-being 
of thedr favourite hero or heroine, they make no 
more hesitation about dispatching the said 
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obstacle, than a sportsman would of bringing 
down a bird^ and think it all fair gama It is 
shocking to think of the number of aunts, uncles, 
elder brothers, and East India relations, who 
have been massacred by novel writers. With 
equal cruelty, 'whenever, an individual, not a 
favoorite with the author, has had the presump- 
tion to offer his hand to the heroine, and has 
been, of course, rejected, he is dismissed as 
wdkthy of no more thought, and seems to have 
been bom and brought into the world for no other 
purpose than tobe a rejected suitor. > This should 
be Informed. 

When Sir Pertinax had reached his own 
home^ his first resource was to gaze at hiv lovely 
self, reflected fronf a large pier glass which 
decorated his drawing-room ; and while he gaaed 
upon himself, thus fiuthfully represented by the 
honest mirror, he could not imagine what Miss 
North coul(|^be thinking of, to reject so fashioD- 
aUe and well-drest a gentleman. Then he tock 
up the baronetage, and mdulged himself with 
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meditating oki the great aatiqukyof his Eaii^ly ; 
for his aaoestoars came in with the conqueror, 
«^Miss North nev^ drought of that . Laying 
down the baronetage, he took up the peerage ; 
and he was happy to see the name of Fenny- 
farthing immortalized by intcSmarri^ges with 
several of that privileged class. Miss North 
never thou^t of that neither. He walked into 
his picture gallery, and €gled his Vandykes, and * 
thought of Marius sitting among the ruins of 
Carthage ; and he looked so sentimental that had 
his artist been present, he might have caught 
some fine ideas and expressions. It is really no 
joke to be disappointed in love on the wrong 
side of forty, anS to be refused with such cool 
and steady composure by a mere girl, a little in- 
significant chit, a<;ountry-bredmiss, whose great 
grandfather was a money scrivener, and whose 
ancestors did not come in with the conqueror. 

Sir PertinaK determined that he woiiUi not 
visit Mr. North in prison again; nay, he would 
not even go to hear his trial i he was not quite 
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sure that be would eren condescend to read the 

m 

account of it in the newspaper. He could not bear 
seditious^ discoot^nted people. He thought 
that every person who was discontented ou^t to 
be ttttnspofted ; aad if that did not satisfy thetn, 
they ought to be hanged. 

When the mind of the baronet was in this 
grievous fmntVA of sentimentality and indig- 
nation, a visitor Was Alttloaiiced^ a stranger to 
Sir Pettinax, do less a personage than the 
Reverend Dr. Mufflechc^ r#etor of Truckle- 
bcrti^tigfa. Sil* P^itinax received the doctor in the 
^awi^^ig^-TOom, tt&d lOdked very ttiaje^cally on 
the iieverettd divine, knowing his connection widi 
the Slendet family, and suspecting him c^ pro- 
bably favouring thfe jacobinica Citizen North ; 
but tlie portly form <rf the worthy doctor, and 
the self-satisfied asr that pkyed on his broad ex- 
pansive features, contradicted the base susptcton 
•of the Aligry baronet. It was impossible to look 
Itsnt a itiinute on the countenance of Dr. Muffle- 
dlt^, afnd suspect him of the guilt of discontent. 
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In addition to the good and loyal looks of the 
doctor, the very polite and courteous mr, wUh 
which he addressed Sir Pertinax, and the tone 
with which he uttered the name, manifested 
most decidedly the reverence in which the di- 
vine was habituated to hold exalted rank. His 
enunciation of the object of his visit, soon recti- 
fied all erroneous notions, which had for a mo- 
ment occupied the baronet's mind. 

" Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, though I am an 
eotire stranger to you personally, I have t^ken 
the liberty to waiton you, with reference to a moet 
important and serious business. I allude. Sir 
FerUnax, to the approaching high treason trialB." 

The baronet could not bear high treason, it 
reminded him of Emma North. 

The doctor continued, — "There is a man 
among the prisoners, who is, or rather was, a 
parishioner of mine, a misguided man, named 
North. I was instrumental, Sir Pertinax, in 
causing that man's arrest. He is a very dai^»- 
ous man ; he has disseminated in our once happy 
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and unanimous little town of Truckleborough, 
most pestilent notions of sedition and liberty ; and 
all that nonsense, by which the inferior orders 
are rendered discontented and insubordinate. 
You may have heard of the man, Sir Per- 
tinax r' 

" Yes, yes, yes, I have heard of him ; he is in- 
deed a dangerous man. I hate the name." 

"Now, Sir Pertinax, this man North, not 
contented with being discontented himself, has 
been spreading the poison of his dangerous 
opinions in almost every direction, and among 
others, he has seduced a poor simple man, 
named Lathergills ; and this man is at this time 
in Newgate, awaiting his trial with the other 
prisoners. His guilt. Sir Pertinax^ is more 
from weakness than from wickedness; and I 
have taken the liberty of waiting on you, to re- 
quest of you, that you would use your influence 
in the proper quarter, for the benefit of this 
poor man, who is more to be pitied than blamed. 
I think. Sir Pertinax, that he might be admitted 
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as king^s evidence, and by that means we should 
gain two important points, the conviction of 
North, and the safety of an innocent man.*^ 

'* 'Pon honor, Dr. Mufflechops, I fear you 
overrate my influence with people in office. I 
should, indeed, be most happy to use whatever 
little influence I may possess, for the purpose of 
justice to the guilty, and of mercy to the inno- 
cent ; but, but — ^" 

Now Sir Pertinax could not recondle himself 
to say that he had visited Mr. NortJi in prison, 
and recommended him to employ the brilliant 
talents of Counsellor Babblethwaite ; and with 
all the baronet^s indignation against Emma North, 
he was not willing to carry his resentment so 
far as to use any means directly, or indirectly, 
for the purpose of bringing her father into 
greater difficulties. He resented the rejection 
of his hand ; but he designed to limit himself 
entirely to what he was pleased to call "negative 
vengciance.*' He resolved to patronize no more 
the Norths or the Slenders; and as his con- 
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stitution was naturally merciful, he would most 
dieerfully have interceded for Lathergills, and 
have obliged Dr. Mufflechops. For the doctor 
had very greatly indulged his vanity ^ in appealing 
to his influence with persons in power. So much 
gratified was he, that instead of terminating the 
above broken sentence, by any satisfactory ex^ 
planation of the use or origin of the two hesi- 
tative " buts," he added — 

*' But, Dr. Mufflechops, perhaps you will let 
me order you some refreshment ?" The doctor 
bowed assent : he had not indeed a very hungry 
look, but there is no judging from appearances; 
and it is very hard that, if a man has done justice 
to one meal, he is never to have another. Refresh- 
ments were brought, and now Sir Pertinax had 
the conversation to himself. 

" Ah ! Dr. Mufflechops, we live in most awful 
times: I can hardly conjecture what we shall 
come to at last. These abominable French 
principles have ruined the purity and loyalty of 
the British character. It is very sad indeed? 

c 2 
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very sad, and I am sorry to say that, even in the 
House of Commons, I have heard such language 
as has made my very hair to stand on end. I am 
very sorry, Dr. Mufflechops, to hear that your 
town is now so unworthily represented ; two 
opposition members ! but I trust that some spark 
of loyalty is left.*^ Here the eloquent baronet 
took up a newspaper, which had not yet been 
opened, he unfolded it with great deliberation. 
^^ Excuse me, doctor, if I look at the paper for a 
few minutes." 

" Most certainly. Sir Pertinax,'' said the 
doctor, with great energy of politeness. The 
baronet availed himself of the indulgence of the 
doctor, while the doctor was availing himself of 
the indulgence of the baronet. Ever and anon 
Sir Pertinax shook his head. ** No good news 
I fear, Sir Pertinax," said the doctor. 

** Sedition, sedition is stalking through the 
land ; here is an account from Nottingham of 
a man taken up for speakmg disrespectfully of 
the Emperor of Morocco, and here is another 
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account of a set of strolling plajers, taken up 
for performing Hamlet in a bam at Hinckley, 
and not singing *^ God save the King ;'^ and their 
only defence was, that none of the company could 
sing. Alas, for the good old times ! — All these 
innovations are owing to French politics." 

Presently the baronet looked grave and shook 
his head, and exclaimed, " Poor man !" — " More 
ill news, I fear. Sir Pertinax,'' responded Dr. 
MuflSiechops. 

^^ A private loss, doctor, and, indeed, I may 
add a public one, too. I see that my worthy 
<Jd friend and tutor. Dr. M*Scratch, the rector 
<rf Overdon, is no more.*^ 

*^ Indeed !" said Dr. Mufflchops, ** 1 am very 
8(»'ry to hear it. I knew him well ; a most loyal 
man, and a most excellent churchman. He was 
a fellow collegian with me at Oxford; a very 
strict disciplinarian when he was proctor, and a 
most profound scholar : we do not often meet 
with such men. Sir Pertinax." 
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^^Ay, doctor, he was an ornament to the 
church ; he was proud of boasting that he never 
had a dissenter or a jacobin in his parish/^ 

^^ He was a happy man, Sir Pertinax, to be 
able to say that. It is a great grief to one's 
mind to see so many now-a-days running into all 
manner of licentiousness, and promulgating 
most shocking opinions. Grovemment is too 
lenient by half.'' 

Now, though Dr. Mufflchops expressed some 
some surprise at hearing of the decease of Dr. 
M^Scratch, the fact is, that he had heard of it 
before ; and knowing that the living was in the 
gift of Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, and knowing 
also that the gentleman for whom the reversion 
of the living was destined, had been otherwise 
provided for, it occurred to the doctor that 
there would be no harm done, if he could put 
himself in the way of the worthy baronet, and 
recommend his own loyal and orthodox self, as 
a fit and proper person to fill the vacant benefice. 
For he knew the character of the late incumbent. 
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and had heard £rom him an account of the 
character and foibles of Sir Pertinax Penny- 
&rthing. He considered, therefore, that a very 
favourable opportunity now presented itself of 
endeavouring to provide for his own family. 
He accordingly indulged his natural inclination 
of trumpeting forth the priuses of his own 
loyalty, and reprobating all manner of jacobins 
and whigs, and oppositionists, of all ages and of 
all classes. 

*^ Nay, nay, doctor,^' interrupted the baronet, 
^^ but I have known, that even among the very 
opposition, there has been a gleam of good 
sense and sound judgment ; but a gleam indeed, 
for it soon passed away. I will tell you the 
anecdote, doctor, if you are not in a hurry ?^ 

^^ By no means. Sir Pertinax, I am by no means 
in any hurry. I shall feel myself honored by any 
such communication, and to say the truth I am 
glad, for the honor of human nature, to hearof any 
good trait even in the character of a whig or a 
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jacobin. I am all attention. Sir Perdnax, I am 
all attention." 

" Why, it is indeed but a trifle, hardly worth 
naming ; but the fact is, that I was once, by 
some accident or other, dining in company with 
some of the principal opposition members, and 
after dinner the conversation turned, as it na- 
turally did in those days, and in such company, 
on the French Revolution ; and I, but it is 
hardly worth mentioning, I happened just to 
observe, that the French Revolution was indeed 
a grand national movement ; but, but, added I, 
but there is something wrong in it." 

"Very good. Sir Pertinax, most excellent 
and candid,^ exclaimed Dr. Mufflechops. 

'*• Well, Sir, I then immediately added, but 
time vidll shew its consequences ; and then one 
of the company, who was a great speaker in 
the house, immediately, in his way, was pleased 
to express himself decidedly of my opinion, and 
spoke very handsomely of my judgment. I 
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forget his exact words, but he gave me credit 
for great sagacity," 

.** Ay, to be sure, and very justly,^ replied 
Dr. Mufflechops ; " you were clearly right.^ 

".Yes, yes ; but I mention this. Dr. Muffle- 
chops, to you in confidence ; not so much 
for the sake of the compliment which was paid 
to me, as to shew you that, even among the 
opposition, there may be some sense of what is 
just and good." 

*^ A very interesting anecdote. Sir Pertinax ; 
I am obliged by your condescension in having 
favoured me with it. Ay, ay. Sir Pertinax, 
I am quite of your way of thinking : I have no 
objection to an opposition, merely as an oppo- 
ati(xi, when they are always in a proper mi- 
nority, and when their language is temperate, 
and when they treat ministers with proper 
respect, and do not impede or clog the wheels of 
government, or attempt to make any alterations 
or innovations in the laws and customs of this 
happy realm ; but when they set up themselves 

c8 
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as knowing better than every body else, and 
when they seek to agitate the public mind, and 
talk of government in irreverent language, and 
make a noise about what they call abuses, and 
the like, I then have no patience with them.** 

^^ Dr. Mufflechops, give me your hand : this 
is your first visit, and I hope it will not be your 
last. I hope and trust we shall be better ac- 
quainted ere long. Are you designing a long 
stay in town ? I may, perhaps, be favoured with 
your company again ?" 

" I thank you, Sir Pertinax, it will give me 
great pleasure. In the mean time, what shall 
be done about the affair of this poor Lather- 
gills T 

*^ Leave that to me, doctor, I will see what 
can be done. I do not apprehend that his 
danger is very great. At all events, if I can do 
no more, I will put a brief into the hands of my 
friend. Counsellor Babblethwaite, for him. I will 
dot neglect him."** 

The doctor bowed his thanks, and was mov- 
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ing towards the door. " But, stay, my good Sir," 
interrupted, Sir Fertinax, "you have not yet fa- 
voured me with your present place of abode. Are 
you quite alone in town ? If so, I shall be most 
happy to — ^ 

^^ Not quite alone. Sir Fertinax, Mrs. Muffle- 
chops, and four of my daughters, are in town 
with me. We remain in town, a few weeks 
longer. I will leave you my card." 

So sajring, the doctor presented his card to 
the loyal baronet, whose loyalty had received 
a double stimulus from the cruel coldness of 
Miss North, and from the good and zealous 
orthodoxy of Dr. Mufflechops. The baronet 
took the cardj and the doctor withdrew ; and 
as he walked to his lodgings, his mind was 
deeply and deliciously engaged in calculating 
the value of the great tithes of Overdon, and in 
devising several rare and delectable improve- 
ments to be made in the parsonage house. He 
was more and more delighted with the charms 
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of* orthodoxy, and his very soul was in ecstacies 
at the thoughts of the blessings of loyalty. He 
was lost in astonishment, at the obstinacy and 
folly of those foolish and wicked people, who 
can dare to be discontented. He wondered, 
over and over again, what the people could 
want, and why they could not be quiet and 
satisfied. 

Sir Pertinax had also his own sweet medita- 
tions. He was mightily well pleased with his 
new friend, and began to think that Dr. Muffle- 
chops would be a most excellent successor to the 
worthy Dr. M^Scratch, late rector of Overdon : 
so that the rector of Truckleborough was hot, 
in his anticipations, altogether guilty of reckon- 
ing without his host. But the baronet, in his 
meditations on poor liathergills, did not, at all, 
come into the idea suggested by Dr. Mufflechops, 
to make this man a king's evidence to betray 
Mr. North. He resolved to make no such effort, 
even if it were likely to succeed ; he forthwith. 
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however, called on Mr. Babblethwaite, and in- 
formed him of the intention of adding the name 
of Francis Lathergills to the list of his clients. 

" Sir Pertinax,'' exclaimed Counsellor Bab- 
blethwaite, ^^ I am infinitely indebted to you. 
Now, if you will add to the ten thousand 
obligations, which you have already conferred 
on your most devoted humble servant, the fa- 
vour of condescending to eat a mutton-chop in 
my chambers this afternoon, you shall see two 
men of genius, and I shall be able to let them 
see how well I stand with the great. You 
can't refuse me.'' 

" 'Pon honor, can't say exactly how I am 
engaged to-day. — Let me see, three o'clock. 
When do you dine ? — Yes — I can manage it if 
you will dine at five." 

" Say five, then, Sir Pertinax ; but you are 
already sufficiently dressed for dinner.'' — That 
was a painful observation to the lovelorn baronet ; 
but he bore it well, and supported his tender 
feelings. 
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resented mnst haughtily and magnificently. 
But there are to be met with, in this strange 
world of ours^ people that may say any thing : 
of this description was Counsellor Babblethwaite. 

At five, the party met in the counsellor's 
diambers. What, in the name of common sense, 
could have induced the man to tell Sir Pertinax, 
that he was to meet two men of genius at dinner ! 
When Sir Pertinax arrived, he was introduced 
to Obadiah Smith, the town-clerk of Truckle- 
borough, and Abraham Doolittle, alderman of 
the same. The introduction did not indeed 
specify the place of abode, or the civic hcmors of 
either party, and, therefore. Sir Pertinax re- 
mained in his error, and prepared for showing 
off. 

The dinner passed off in silence, save that ever 
and anon some note of commendation was heard 
from the lips of one or other of the guests ; and 
even some time after the cloth was removed, 
the only words which were uttered, were those 
of ordinary and unavoidable occurrence. 
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'^ Excellent V9iney Babblethwaite/' said Sir 
Perdnax Pennyfarthing. ** Capital," said Al- 
derman Doolittle. ^^ Beautiful/' said Obadiah 
Smith. 

" I imported this hock myself," said the 
counsellor ; " it is the produce of a vineyard 
belonging to a very good friend of mine : per- 
haps you may have met him on your travels, Sir 
Pertinax ? I mean Count Poppinslopp. He is 
a genius of the first water." 

** Yes, yes, I know him very well, he wrote 
two very ingenious dissertations ; one on the 
cookery of the Carthaginians, and another on 
the immortality of the soul. By the way, 
Babblethwaite, now we are on the subject of 
antiquities, do you imagine that the prandium 
of the Romans was the same meal as the dinner 
of the modems.'*' 

" No, I think not : I imagine that the pran- 
dium of the Romans was the same as the tea of 
the modems. What is your opinion, Mr. Doo- 
litUe ?'' 
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Why, Sir, I don't think that the Romans 
drank tea at ail, for they were before the time 
of Queen Elizabeth ; and you know, that in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, the maids of honor used 
to have a pound of beef-steaks for breakfast." 

" Exactly so, Mr. Doolittle, you are perfectly 
right,'^ replied Sir Fertinax, who could not 
help thinking that Mr. Doolittle was not deeply 
versed in antiquarian lore. In order, therefore, 
to try in what line the genius of Mr. Doolittle 
or Mr. Smith did lie, the baronet changed the 
topic of discourse from antiquities to modern 
lore : addressing himself to Mr. Babblethwaite, 
as speaker of the house ; but designing his re* 
marks to have an ultimate bearing upon the 
other two gentlemen, thus endeavouring to bring 
them out. 

" So. you saw Eemble in the Stranger, Bab- 
blethwaite, and how did you like him ?^ 

** Oh, he performed to admiration ; but, un- 
fortunately, I did not see him start; for just at 
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the moment he made the start,.! happened to 
be looking through an opera glass at another 
performer, so I lost the best part of the play*^ 

** That was a pity-'' Then turning to Mr. 
Doolittle, the baronet proceeded: ^^ Ate you 
partial, Sir, to theatricals 7^ 

^^ Why no, Sir, I cannot say I am. I think 
that play-houses are very injurious to morals; 
they take people away from their business, and 
lead to late hours, and all manner of wickedness. 
If I was Lord Mayor of London, I would not 
allow of so many play-houses.'* 

Sir Pertinax was puzzled to think who Mr. 
Doolittle could be : he was certain that he was 
not Lord Mayor of London, and he strongly 
suspected that he was not a man of genius, 
or, that if he was, he was inclined to be face- 
tious, and had taken a leaf out of Babblethwaite's 
book on the subject of banter. Mr. Obadiah 
Smith might indeed be a man of genius, but 
he had not yet given any especial indication 
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either of wit or genius, except in divers looks 
and laughs, passing between himself and Mr. 
Babblethwaite. 

While the party was sitting after dinner, and 
pDor Sir Pertinax was groaning in spirit that 
he could not find any subject of conversation in 
which he could display his learning to the 
admiration of the men of genius now before 
him, a note was brought to Babblethwaite, 
and the counsellor, with due apologies, opened 
and perused it. When he had finished it, he 
handed it to Sir Pertinax, and with a tone and 
look of exultation, exclaimed — 

*' There, Sir Pertinax, your friend, Mr. North, 
has come to reason at last ; he consents to 
employ a counsellor, thinking two heads better 
than one.*" 

** My friend !'' replied the baronet, " more 
your's, I believe, than mine. I was by mere 
accident aware of the existence of such a person ; 
but if I have been the means of inducing the 
poor mam to use rational means of defence, I am 
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very happy to hear it, and I wish him well 
through.'' 

The fact is, that Lord Slender had at last 
persuaded Mr. North to this most prudent 
Step, and had for that purpose brought Obadiah 
Smith up to town, to act as his attorney. Mr. 
Doolittle had also visited London on business 
of a legal nature. . His meeting at Babble- 
thwaite's chambers with Mr. Smith was purely 
V aoddental. He had heard indeed of Mr. North's 
imprisonment, and of the great offence of which 
he had been guilty, and he was surprised to find 
himself now in company with persons concerned 
for the accused patriot Mr. Doolittle was a 
nervous man, and this complaint on his nerves 
had considerably increased, and grown upon 
him since he had left business. Nothing was 
at any time more terrible to him than sedition 
and rebellion; and it is said that neither he 

nor Mrs. Doolittle could get a wink of sleep 
for three nights, after the news arrived in Eng- 
land that the king of France had been be- 
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headed. Nor was sedition more terrible to hit 
feelings, than paradoxical to his understanding. 
He could not imagine what people could mean 
by it. Every autumn he used to look with 
great anxiety into the state of the harvest, on 
which he imagined that content and discontent 
mainly depended : and whenever he passed a 
good-looking field of wheat or barley, he used 
to lift up his eyes and say, ^ What a glorious 
sight ! surely the people will have nothing to 
complain of now.** This Mr. Doolittle now 
finding himself in company with persons who 
seemed acquainted with Mr. North, in his 
present forlon state, was greatly moved, and 
said, with much earnestness of manner to Mr. 
Babblethwaite — 

"Why, Sir, is that North you are speaking 
of, the man that is taken up for high treason ? 
Will he be beheaded on Tower-hill, do you 
think ? Well, I hope it wilj not be till I leave 
town ; for I should be sorry to hear of it till it 
13 all over. Only think, Sir, that Mn North 
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once lived in our town, and actually put up 
to be member of parliament, in opposition to 
Lord Slender. It was very great presumption ; 
I wonder that Lord Slender ever forgave him ; 
but he did though, and was very civil to him 
afterwards. Now, only suppose that he had 
been chosen, what a disgrace it would have 
been to Truckleborough ; we should never have 
got over it. I should not wonder if our charter 
had been taken away, if we had chosen such a 
man. As I often tell our refractory members ; 
why, gentlemen, says I to them, what do you 
mean by it ? what can you get by it ? you know 
that if you don't vote properly you will not 
have any thing from the hall, and you might as 
well be only county voters, as send wrong 
persons to parliament ; for that is not the way 
to provide for your family; besides, says I, 
it is ungrateful to Providence, not to make the 
most of your privileges." 

Sir Pertinax now perceived that the genius of 
Mr. Doolittle lay in politics, and he was de- 
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Hghted to find a man after his own heart ; one 
who seemed duly to appreciate the blessings, 
and distinctly to apprehend the peculiar beauties 
dT the British constitution. His countenance 
brightened up, and in brisker tones than he had 
yet made use of, he addressed himself in lan- 
guage of hearty commendation to the alder- 
man* 

** Sir, I am quite of your .opinion ; you pro- 
perly enter into the spirit ot politics. I see. Sir, 
you have not been fascinated and led away by 
new fangled notions, and a vile and French 
philosophy. If every one thought as you, Mr. 
DooUttle '' 

*^ There would not be so much diversity of 
opinion as there is now," interrupted Mr. Bab- 
blethwaice, who was not always so very explicit 
in giving his opinion ; but he was endeavouring 
to prevent Sir Pertinax from boring him again 
with the anecdote of the compliment from a 
leading member of the opposition. Poor Babble- 
thwaite understood little of mankind, and less 
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of Sir Pertinax in particular, if he imagined that 
any contrivance, by way of discussion or inter- 
ruption, could prevent a man from telling his 
favourite story, more especially if self vanity 
were concerned therein. Heedless, therefore, of 
the interruption, and thoughtless of the bantering 
truism, the baronet proceeded in the same course, 
following up the subject so opportunely thrown 
out. 

^' Exactly so, Mr. Babblethwaite, you are 
right :— diversity of opinion is a great evil ; the 
best plan in the world is not to let the multitude 
think at all ; and if they will, then the next best 
is to make them all think alike. I always admired 
the act of uniformity for that very reason ; I 
admired it, I say, not that I ever read it, 
but I admire its object and title. I think it 
ought to be printed in a cheap form, and given 
away, to counteract the mischievous poison of 
Paine^s Rights of Man. Ah ! Mr. Doolittle, jrou 
remind me of an anecdote, which I recollect of — '* 

"Anecdote.?" interrupted the counsellor again, 
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^ anecdote I ay, let me see. Mr. Smith, did not 
you mention to me thi^ morning a singular 
meodote of on artist, who was employed to paint 
the portrait of a nobleman in Yorkshire ?^* 

Eren this would not do ; for Sir Pertinax, 
though venerating noUemen, and admiring the 
fine ajrts, venerated himsdf more than any one 
die, and admired a compliment far beyond any 
production of the artist's pencil. He thus 
pursued his cause. 

^ Mr. Babblethwute, I know, will excuse me 
though he has heard the anecdote before. The 
fact then, Mr. Doolittle, is this. I don't admire 
the opposition any more them you do. But we 
are so situated, that, in a certain sphere of life, 
we are occ^onally under the necesnty of meeting 
persons whose opinions we cannot altogether 
approve.*' 

**Yes, yes. Sir Pertinax, I know that: I 
ofton meet people ci that sort, but can't help it." 

^^* Certainly not. Well, Sir, now it once hap- 
fpened ihat I met at table certain members \k 
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opposition politics. The conversation ran on 
the French revolution, and I ventured to hazard 
au opinion on the subject. The French revo- 
lution, said I, is undoubtedly a great political 
movement, but there is something wrong in it -. 
something, I said, something wrong in it : and 
added I, and time will shew its consequences." 

" That was well said of you, Sur," replied Mr. 
Abraham Doolittle. 

"Very well said, indeed," added Mr, Babble- 
thwaite : " now, Mr. Smith, what was that anec- 
dote you mentioned this morning of a painter 
in Yorkshire ?" 

" But stay, Mr. Babblethwaite, let me finish 
what I was saying." Then turning to Mr. 
Doolittle — "As soon, Sir, as I bad uttered 
these words, one of the leaders of the opposition 
said to me, ' Sir, you are perfectly right, you 
understand these matters well,' or something to 
that purpose. Now, Sir, I do not much heed 
mere common-place compliments; but in this 
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acknowledgment on the part of the opposition: 
a complete acknowledgment. Sir. I wish they 
would always act thus.^ 

• ^ Ay, Sir Pertinax, it would be a good thing 
if they would* But, for my part, I never could 
bear the opposition, they are a sad set; they do 
nothing but contradict every Uiing Uiat is said, 
and oppose every thing that is proposed. There 
is no good got by opposition. Now, I can tell 
you, Sir Pertinax, Uiat I found that to be the 
case when I was in business : there was a fellow 
named Poplin, a jackanapes from London, who 
set up a shop in opposition to me ; and I suppose 
he thought himself a mighty clever fellow, for 
he put up over his shop window the sign of a 
fox; and so I put over mine the sign of 
William Pitt : do ye mark me. Sir Pertinax ? 
And in a very short time^ down went my oppo- 
site neighbour ; my Pitt was too deep for his fox, 
do ye mark me ?^ 

Sir Pertinax liked loyalty, and hated oppo- 
sition ; Sir Pertinax liked wit, but he did not 
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like shop-keepers, and he was, therefore, not 
best pleased with Mr. Babblethwaite, for intro- 
duciog him to a man of such equivocal dignity 
as a retired linen-draper, and a provincial 
alderman. But, Sir Pertinax was a good-tem- 
pered man, and never angry, except when he 
was out of humour, or contradicted i and Mr. 
Doolittle was the last man in the world to con- 
tradict a baronet and a member of parliament, 
who abhorred French politics. Also it may be 
said, that the baronet was not much displeaaed 
at an opportunity of sporting the magnificent in 
presence of a humble borough alderman. 
Therefore, though at the first discovery of the 
appalUng fact, that be was sitting at table with 
a retired linen-draper, who knew nothing of the 
fine arts, he was somewhat disconcerted, and 
his aristocratic dignity was diminished ; yet he 
soon recovered his composuie, and he waa pre- 
pared to play the condescensions. For, as with 
the benevolent wealthy, the greatest pleasure of 
their riches is the opportunity of administering 
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to Others, so with the beDevolent grealy the 
U^est gratification which they experience in 
tfcdr greatness, is the pleasure of condescending 
to men of inferior rank. In this pleasure did the 
learned and tasteful baronet now revel to his 
hearths content ; and he soon impressed Mr. 
Doolittle with a very deep sense of the iniportp- 
ance of the great man now at table with him. 
And it is said, that Abraham DooUttle, Esq. 
used for many years after to boast of having 
dined in company with a baronet, who had 
visited the first people in the kingdom; and 
Mrs. Doolittle never had a tea and supper party 
without compelling her dear Abraham to relate 
to the company, the anecdote which he had 
heard from Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing. We 
are reaUy at a loss to imagine cm what grounds 
the little can ipeak contemptuously of the great : 
and still mc»e to conjecture why the little great 
should turn up their noses at the great great : 
fbr so intense is the delight derived from their 
company, and so long and lasting is the recol- 
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lection of their condescension, that let a man 
have ever so bad a memory, he can never forget 
the fact of having dined with a great man. A 
citizen may forget a good dinner, or cease to 
enumerate its delights in the space of six months ; 
a general may forget his victories, an actor his 
plaudits, or an author his success; but never 
can a Doolittle forget having dined with a 
Penny farthing, or cease to repeat the interesting 
anecdotes derived from a Sir Pertinax. Well, 
it was that Mr. Doolittle was not an author ; 
for, if he had been, be certainly would have 
been tempted to write private memoirs of the 
court of George III. on the strength of his ac- 
quaintance with that distinguished polilician, 
Sir Pertinax Penny farthing. 

If love begets love, admiration begets admira- 
Uon ; for, in proportion as Mr. Doolittle's ad- 
miration of Sir Pertinax's greatness increased, 
so did the baronet's admiration of Mr. Doolittle's 
penetration and sagacity. He even thought ii 
a pity, that a man of so much real discernment 
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should be buried in the obscurity and privacy 
of a provincial town; and he absolutely con- 
descaided to invite the Truckleborough alder- 
man to inq)ect the paintings in the Penny- 
farthing gallery. But Obadiah Smith did 
not at all make progress in the barcmet^s good 
opinion. There was a flippancy ip, his manner 
that savoured m(»re of self-conceit than of high 
eonaderation of another's dignity. Now, Sir 
Pertinax did not at all like 8elf-<x)nceit : nor did 
he so much admire those who admired themselves, 
as those who admired him. This was all very 
natural, and nobody can blame him for it. Yet 
all things taken together, the baronet was not 
entirely disappointed; for though he did not 
meet what might be called men of genius, 
he met with one man oi penetration, and he had 
the pleasure of exciting the admiradon of Mr. 
Abraham Doolittle. He had also the gratifica- 
tion of hearing that Citizen North had at last 
condescended to employ counsel in his approach- 
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ing trial ; and all these things did a little oon- 
sole him for the mortification he had suffered 
in his late rejection. So mingled is the com- 
portion of human life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A voice, from long expectant thoutandt sent, 
Shatter! the air and tronblet tower and spire-^ 
For joBtiee hath absolved the innocent* 
Aod tyranny is balked of her desire « 
Up^-down the busy Tliaraet— rapid as Are 
Conning a train of gwipowder^t went« 
And transport finds in every street a vent« 
Till the whole city rings like one vast quire. 

WOBDSWORTH. 



Our readers must by this time be anxious for 
the fate of Mr. North. It is, however, one of 
the ordinary stratagems of historians of human 
nature to excite and suspend interest, by abrupt 
transitioos and postponement of great events. 
This is tut indeed from being the case with us : 
we proceed with the utmost regard to truth, and 
narrate that only, and all that which is deserving 
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of notice. It has not been intenuonal then, that 
we have delayed so long turning our attention 
to the situation of Mr. North. Now very likely 
some of our critical readers may not be aware 
of the use of the last chapter. They may think 
it a piece of superfluous wordiness altogether, and 
may not be able to discern what connection it 
can have with the history, or how it can help 
forward the progress of our story. But how 
could we have informed our readers of a most 
important fact, had we not so contrived that Sir 
Pertinax Pennyfarthing should dine with Coun- 
sellor Babblethwaite, on the very day that Mr. 
North made his determination to employ counsel 
at his trial : for would it not have been very 
clumsy to have proceeded to the trial without 
saying a word about the fact, and then to have 
surprised every one by the unexpected eloquence 
of Counsellor Babblethwaite. This man of law 
had not indeed many briefs, nor had he much 
celebritv in the wide world, but where he was 
known he was a man of some consequence. 
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and was considered as only requiring notoriety 
to render him truly illustrious. ^^ Full many a 
flower,^ &c. 

It would have been then somewhat disrespect* 
ful to the counsellor to have n^lected duly to 
notice the fact, that his talents would be put in 
requisition. So much for apologies ; now let us 
proceed to business. 

Every avenue to the court was crowded at an 
early hour, and we have heard from good author 
rity that ten guineas were c^ered and refused for 
a seat The public interest was excited to the 
highest pitch. At half-past nine the judge took 
his seat on the bench : the names of the jury 
were called over, and all the rest of the usual 
preUminaries were gcme through with the greatest 
decorum. Then Stephen Bardolph North, 
Thomas Styles, and John Nokes were put to the 
bar, and the indictment being read, they all 
severally pleaded " not guilty.'* The trial then 
proceeded. 

The counsel for the crown made a very beau« 
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tiful and eloquent speech at the opening of the 
trial, and nothing but our fear lest its eloquence 
should eclipse that of Counsellor Babhlcthw^te, 
prevents us from giving it at full length. Suffice 
it to aay, that he, the counsel for the crown, laid 
down the law most clearly, and spoke most 
candidly on the subject of liberty : avowed him- 
self a most sincere friend to, and even zealous 
admirer of, public discussion ; expressed himself 
as well aware that by free discussion only our 
liberties could be preserved. He then went on 
to commend Magna Charta, and the bill of 
rights, and to disclaim all desire on his own part, 
or on the part of government, to encroach 
on the unalienable liberties of the subject, 
which our ancestors had purchased with their 
blood; but still he could not help thinking, 
that the doctrines and opinions which had been 
broached of late, and imported into this country 
since, or about, the French revolution, were 
most dangerous to public freedom ; and though 
he was a most decided admirer of reformation, 
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yet he could not but reprobate innovation, and 
dread revolution. Much, therefore, as he re- 
gretted the painful necessity of any thing that 
appeared like coercive measures, yet the safety 
of the country was a matter of supreme concern, 
and so on. Then he drew a most tremendous 
picture of the French revolution, and quoted 
a great deal of Mr. Burke^s book, and he con- 
cluded by saying, that unless a public example 
were made of Stephen Bardolph North, John 
Nokes, and Thomas Styles, the nation must be 
ruined, and become a province of France. 

Witnesses were then called and examined; and 
it was proved beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that the three prisoners had been seen at a pot- 
house in Shoe-lane. But this amounted to very 
little : inasmuch as it was not felony to go to 
a pot-house in Shoe^lane, and inasmuch, also, as 
it was not quite clear to the meanest capacities, 
that such a fact, was likely to endanger the pro- 
testant succession, or make Great Britain a 
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province of France. The next, and indeed 
chief object, was to prove, or ascertain, what 
these people were doing at the Pig^s Foot and 
Pie-crust. Now, as it respected John Nokes 
and Thomas Styles, there was some considerable 
difficulty in |)roving any thing more than that 
they were in a room, where a man was talking 
a great deal of nonsense, and that is not felony ; 
as for their intentions, that was more than they 
could tell themselves, had they even been dis- 
posed to make confession. But as it respected 
Stephen Bardolph North, it w^s proved that he 
was president of the meeting, and that he made 
his escape through the window, and that he was 
apprehended at last in Litchfield; and, above all, 
that a paper was found, which was supposed to 
have fallen from his hand, or his pocket, in his 
hurry to escape. This paper was now produced 
in court. The judge drew his spectacles over 
his nose, the barristers stood up and leaned across 
the table, and there was a general stretching of 
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necks all over the the court, and the counsel for 
the prdsecution proceeded to call witnesses to 
prove the paper to be in the hand-writing of 
Mr. North. 

The first witness called was Dr. Mufflechops, 
rector of Truckleborough^ who, after a consider- 
able deal of difficulty, pushed his way up to the 
witne8s''s box ; forthwith the oath was adminis- 
tered, and the interrogation began. To the first 
question there was no immediate answer. 

^^ Speak a little louder,*^ exclaimed the judge. 

Poor Dr. Mufflechops had not spoken at all, 
he was so terribly out of breath by the exertion 
he had used, that he couid not articulate a word. 
Soon, however, he recovered from his fatigue, 
and answered the interrogation which demanded 
his name, profes^on, and place of abode. The 
mysterious paper was handed to him, and he was 
asked if he knew whose writing it was. To this 
he readily answered, that it was the writing of 
Mr. North, the prisoner. The examiner was 
satisfied; but Mr. Counsellor Babblethwaite 
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was not : therefore, he rose, and began to ques- 
tion the reverend doctor more minutely. 
" Have you ever seen the prisoner write?" 
" Frequently, very frequently, and I have 
received letters from him ?" 

" Can you read writing ?" 

Dr. Mufflechops was greatly offended at such 
an inquiry, and growing red with anger, indig- 
nantly replied, " Do you doubt it ?" 

Counsellor Babbleth waits calmly replied. 
"Don't be angry. Dr. Mufflechops, don't lie 
angry — you will do better to answer my quesuon, 
than to put yourself in a passion. I ask you a 
very plain question, can you read writing?" 

The doctor was more angry, and the counsellor 
was more debghted; and as no answer was given 
to the question, Mr. fiabblethwaite proceeded. 

" Don't hurry yourself; take your time ; try 
to recollect, rememl>er you are upon oath." 

do not come here to be insulted, Sir," 
replied the reddened doctor. 

The gravity of the judge interfered; " You 
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h«d. better answer the questioiiy though I must 
iiay it is rather superfluous.^ 

The doctor bowed deference to a larger wig 
than his own, and said, in very distinct and em- 
phatic tones, <^ I can read writing." 

The cross-examination proceeded. ^^ Are you 
mucfaiinthe habit of readingother perstms-wriung, 
thaayour own ?^ 

"Venr much,^' replied the doctor, "I fre- 
quently read other persons^ writing." 

^^ Very frequently, ay, I suppose, about once 
a week ?^ 

^' Quite as much as that — perhaps more." 

^ You don^t preach more than once a week* 
I presume.^ 

The doctor was angry again ; but as the last 
expression was not uttered in the tone of inter- 
legation, he did not make any reply. The paper 
was handed to him again, with a request that he 
would look at it once more. 

<^ I am sure it is the writing of the prisoner at 
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the bar," said the doctor, and returned the paper 
to the cross-examiner. Mr, Babbleihwaite 
handed it back, and said — 

" I will thank you to look at it once more, and 
to look at it more attentively, and try to recollect, 
whether you have not seen some writing by some 
other person very much like this. Let me 
request you to look -very attentively at it." 

The doctor took the paper again, and looked 
at it very closely, and while he was looking 
at it, he really began to have some doubts, as 
he has since said, whether he might not be 
mistaken as to the hand-writing ; and the more 
he looked, the more he doubted ; not that he 
would have had the slightest doubt or heata- 
tion about the matter, had it not been urged 
upon him in such a questionable form. He 
had, however, sufficient self-possession, not to 
express the doubts which had been forced upon 
him by the cross-examiner's importunity. At 
this period, a note was handed from the prisoner 
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to his counsel, and a smile was exchanged, and 
the cross-examination ceased, and the paper 
was admitted to be the writing of the prisoner. 
It was then read aloud, for the edification of 
the court and the company. It was as follows : 

Hints and outlines for my address to L. S. 

First to touch a little on the absurdity of 
the distinctions of rank, &c., on natural equality 
and on the power of the mind. Then to say 
something that shall guard against the machi- 
nations of G. T., not to mention his name or 
to make any very pointed allusions, for fear, &c. 
Not to say any thing that may not be shewn to 
C. S. Establishment must of course be an 
after consideration. To say a word or two 

ft 

kindly and considerately for poor £. It will 
certainly be a change for her advantage. That 
is the greatest consideration." 

" Mem. G. T. must be put aside. He 
flatters Burke most preposterously.*" 

When this tremendous document was read, a 
general shudder ran through the court ; the 
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I judge looked very grave, and some of the jury 

[ ipoked as if they were sitting oq a. barrel of 

gunpowder, expecting every minute to be blown 

[ Up. Every body looked aa if they thought 

f that England had bad a narrow escajie from 

I diis most awful and appalling plot. The coun- 

[ k1 for the prosecution brandished the paper 

most triumphantly, and his wife, who was in 

court, was now fully assured that she should 

soon be addressed as " my lady," In addressing 

the jury, the prosecuting counsel observed, that 

it would be an insult to their understandings 

to affect to explain the meaning of the paper. 

"Indeed, gentlemen of the jury," said he, 
" there is no obscurity whatever in the matter. 
This paper, as you may sec, was not designed 
■ the public eye ; it is not sufficiently dis- 
guised to pass for any thing else than what it 
really means. I cannot, indeed, enough admire 
the dexterity of my learned friend, who would 
endeavour to persuade a learned and reverend 
doctor out of his very senses. He certainly 
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shewed great ingenuity in that; but I fancy 
that he hasi a harder task before him, to 
bend this stubborn document to mean any 
thing, but the rankest and basest treason. 
For my part, I seriously acknowledge that I 
have not the slightest imagination of more than 
one possible meaning. What is the address to 
L. S. ? clearly the London Society. I mean, 
gentlemen, the society for constitutional infor- 
matioii, or some such seditious purposes. Then 
follows the usual commencement of all manner 
of seditious harangues, that deceptive, danger- 
ous, and sophistical position, the natural equality 
of mankind. That G. T. means our Most 
Gnunous Sovereign Greorge the Third, cannot 
admit of a moment's doubt, or if there were 
a doubt, that is immediately removed by the 
language used at the end of this precious 
document. G. T. must be put aside. — Gentle- 
men of the jury, if this be not compassing the 
king^s death, I really do not know what is ; and, 
then, think of the meanness and baseness of 
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blaming the royal taste, for admiring so great 
a genius, and so bright a luminary as Edmund 
Burke.^ (The orator here looked round to 
see if Mr. Burke was in court.) '^ But to 
return — a hint is here thrown out of the pii- 
soner^s ambitious views. How deceitful is the 
human heart ! He was flattering himself that 
his object was to rescue England from what 
he would call slavery ; but do you not observe, 
that all this while, he has in view hia own 
aggrandizement, and is obviously preparing tx> 
seize the sovereignty for himself; he is careful 
that no hint to that purpose shall reach the 
committee of public safety ; for that is what is 
intended by the letters C. S. Establishment, 
he says, is an after consideration. Look, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, look at the malice and wick- 
edness of these revolutionists ; they seek to 
destroy all existing institutions, and leave it to 
accident to form an establishment from their 
ruins. And, then, look at their hypocrisy and 
affected sensibility ! Thai man, gentlemen of 
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the jury, that man, who is by his machinations, 
designing the ruin of his country, affects to 
speak tenderly for poor £., poor England, he 
means, for he afterwards adds, that the change 
will be for her advantage; but he affects to 
pity his poor country, and pitiable indeed would 
be our state, if we fell under such a tyrant as 
this man would be, pitiable,*^ &c. fcc. 

Thereupon the learned gentleman launched 
out into a wide ocean of overwhelming ek>- 
quenoe, drawing tears from the eyes of all 
present, except the judge, who was used to that 
kind of thing, and the jury, who did not under- 
stand it, and the counsellors, who did not believe 
in it, and the prisoners, who wondered what he 
oould mean, and when he would leave off. 
When the speech was finished, the jurymen 
stared at one another, as if they sought in each 
other^s looks an interpretation of their own 
thoughts. 

Mr. Babblethwaite rose for the defence, and 
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the jury were glad of it, for they had been almost 
frightened by the other's eloquence, and qait^ 
puzzled by bis logic. To say the truth, severftl 
of them, who had heretofore, had and enter- 
tained a very respectable and comfortable opiniott 
of their own understandings, now began to ques- 
tion their own sagacity, and to fear that they 
were not quite such conjurors as they had for- 
merly thought themselves. For till the learned 
barrister told them the meaning of the paper in 
court, they had not the slightest idea of its 
tendency ; and evenafter they had been told, they 
wondered how the learned gentleman should 
know; When indeed the paper was proved to 
be written by the prisoner North, and when it 
had been read, but not interpreted, their only' 
feeling was, that North was guilty of writiri^' 
what could not be understood, and that the otb^t" 
two prisoners were guilty of hearing long speethea 
about nobody knows what. And, in good triith, 
the jury were in some measure partakers of ihdr 
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guilt. But Mr. fiabblethwaite is on his 1^ 
waiting to be heard, and the jury in hopes of 
hairing their difficulties resolved. 
' *< Gentlemen of the juryT — Babblethwaite 
qieaks ; ^' Grentlemen of the jury ! my client is 
Tery seriously accused, and very feebly defended. 
Feebly defended hi one point of view, but 
powerfully, and, I trust, effectually, in another 
point Feebly defended, so far as the wit of his 
advocate is concerned, but powerfully so far as 
his oyrn innocence reaches. The learned gentle- 
man who has addressed you on the subject of this 
terrible paper— 4>y the way, I dare say, you did 
not think it terrible, till you heard its interpreta- 
tim — the learned gentleman, I say, who has 
addressed you on the subject of this paper, ex- 
pressed himself at a loss to conjecture what 
' interpretation I could put upon it. He pre- 
tended to take it for granted that it could have 
but oine meaning; he knew better: that was 
meedy a profesrional trick ; and if you have been 
much accustomed to sit as jurors, you must of 
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course be up to it. I am sure you will not be 
taken in by any such legerdemain. Gentlemen 
■ of the jury, I would seriously ask you, what has 
been proved against tlie prisoner North ? Think 
what has been proved ; don't be frightened out 
of your wits, aod fancy that, because my learned 
friend is very eloquent, my client deserves to be 
hanged ; but only think what has been proved. 
Why two facts, which are neither treasonable, 
nor seditious, nor immoral. The first is, getting 
out of the window, which, by the way, is not so 
bad as getting in at window ; gentlemen of 
the jury, there is no law against getting out of 
window. The fact, however, that my client 
did get out of window is proved : that pcnnt 
I must concede, and leave him to take its conse- 
quences. The next fact proved, is, that this 
paper was written by him ; and what then ? where 
is the harm of writing a memorandum about 
nobody knows what ? I say, about nobody knows 
what; for lam verysurethatyoudo not know the 
meaning of it, and I am not quite sijre that the 
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writer himself knows. liook at the paper, see 
how carelessly it is Written ; there, take it into your 
hands, it won't bite, there's no guillotine in it to 
cut of yoiir heads. Look at that paper now, and 
try for a moment to forget that yoii hare heard 
any thing daid about its meaning, and theil 
endeavour to guess what it is intended to signify. 
Do you think it ib >likely to set the kingdom 
together by the ears ? Do you think it will 
repeal the act of Settlement ? Do you think it will 
unrobe jiistice, or unfrock divinity ? Does the 
court at St. Jameses tremble at a few capital 
letters picked up out of a gentleman's pocket, 
as he slipped out of the window of the Pig^s 
Foot and Pie-crust, in Shoe-lane, Fleet-street? 
Grentlemen of the jury, my learned friend ex- 
pressed himself at a loss to conjecture what so* 
lution I could give of this paper ; he seemed to 
you to be convinced, that a solution could not 
be given, and he professed himself prepared to 
be surprised, if any explanation should be at- 
tempted. Now, I will surprise him much more, 
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by offering no attempt at an explanation or solu- 
tion, I will leave it to speak for itself. I will 
not gratify my learned friend, by interpreting 
my client's memorandum-book ; I will n« 
indulge curiosity with a piece of private hiattny. 
The paper, I contend, proves nothing; and I 
therefore, do assert and defy contradiction, that 
nothing whatever b proved against my client, 
more than the simple fact, that he did most cer- 
tainly get out at window — a fact, for which the 
law hap not yet made provision ; and I earnestly 
and heartily hope, that my client will not be 
punished by an ex post facto law : indeed I am 
sure he will not. Gentlemen of the jury, I did 
intend to be very eloquent and pathetic; but 
my learned friend has given you quite enough 
of that sort of thing ; and I hope and trust, that 
your verdict will teach my learned friend that 
plain matter (A fact has more weight in a court 
of judicature, than quirks, quibbles, conundruni!, 
and the pathetics." 

The genderaen of the jury were now more 
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P^lexed tbl^l b^re. ^h^j had takea it fpt 
ippmited».ti)at there. must be. sometbiBg seditiouji 
4|l4:*tre^i80i|able-in the paper: and yet, when 
itbey heard it, and when they saw it, they could 
qcit:4^^rn where the mischief lay. One learned 
ge^tlemap. h^ul, indeed, expounded it ; but they 
gpllld^at HMke the interpretation fit ; a^d when 
tfff^^jw&e in hopes .th^ another learned barrister 
Y^4^.fpy^ a better interpretation, he bluntly 
jp4i li^t he would gjiVQ none at all. Thei:e 
.i^^fl^ mo^ chance for themi in the summing 
j{ip...,..7p.,this, the^ gave all their attention. 
,^|pl^,theleaipe4 judge was speaking, they 
Jbo]^ed^^witl]f ^ll their eyes, and listened with 
Dticked up ec^rs^ and open mouths, andendea- 
^vouKd to look wise, and knowing; but it would 
mt4o;,t}iey could make neither head nor tail 

of the business. 

lanjr !»•■•• "^ .■ • • , 

, T^jjiidge tcdcf them nothingbut what they 
hitih^a^ before,, and recapitulated the evidence, 
and laid down the law, and told them to, dismiss 

,,j|<f\,J^?k,,?am hadhear(l]}efore 
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they came into court ; but they could not for 
their lives forget what they had heard, nor 
could they make out the meaning of what they 
were hearing. Then they listened, all in vain, 
to a variety of nice and minute distinctions, and 
when at last it was left to them to decide, 
whether the prisoners at the bar were guilty or 
not guilty, one of the twelve discerning m^, 
called out, with great simplicity and modesty, 
" We will leave it to your lordship." Whereat 
the rest of the jury blushed most deeply : and 
his lordship, as if not liking the trouble of 
making a dedsion in ao delicate a case, declined 
the task, and recommended the wiseacres to 
retire, if they could not otherwise make up their 
minds. To this recommendation they yielded, 
and when they had retired, and laid their heads 
together for about half an hour, they returned, 
and gave in a verdict of " Not Guilty, for 
the prisoners, John Nokes and Thomas Styles, 
and they found the prisoner North guilty of 
getting out of window." They n 
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t» Mn BabUethwaite for this jrefinaaaent and 
distinctioD. .The judge kept his couptenance 
mdost miraculously, and very condescendingly 
informed them^ that the indictment did not 
charge the piiadner with getting out of window, 
and that such an act was no transgression of 
any known law^ written or unwritten. Imme- 
diately^ therefore, on receiving this. valuable 
piece of information, and oonndering that they 
oould not discern any thing else against him, 
4^y gftye a verdict of Not Guilty. 
. Hereupon the prisoners looked mightily well 
{deaded : and they bowed tp the jury, and bowed 
tp the judge, and bowed to the company ; and 
then the multitude in the Old Bailey, shouted 
^ Not . Guilty ,^' and the hackney coachmen, in 
firi4ge*atreet, and Fleet-street, and the Strand, 
imd Charing-cross, and the Hay-market, and 
Piccadilly, and all the coachmen, carmen, and 
ehmse-drivers, down to Hounslow, shouted 
>^ Not.Guilty^^ Then theprisoners, Nokesand 
Styles^ departed, nobody knows where, and Mr. 
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North took his departure in Lord Slender^s 
carriage; and when the mob saw him th^ 
threw up their hats, and shouted — ** North for 
ever !^ And they would have taken the horses 
out of the carriage, but the coachman took care 
not to suffer it, for he preferred driving his own 
cattle. The -crowd also shouted *< Babblethwaite 
for ever ["^ and some of the multitude uttered 
some remarks concerning a pubUc iUummation ; 
but the fancy did not take, and the day, or 
rather evening, passed off quietly, and the noise 
and tumult abated ; and soon, all trace of the 
bustle and interest had disappeared, and it 
seemed to the inhabitants of the Old Bailey^ 
as if they had been only dreaming of a great 
noise, and as if the shouting had proceeded 
from phantom voices, which had vanished on 
waking. 
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, ' ' CHAPTER V. 

' ^ ' ' Maan^rt wMi foifanes, htttnoon torn with climei, 
TeMts with bookii, and prineiplei with Umei. 

• POPK. 

'Thske is a sacredness in filial affection, which 
admits not, and needs not the language of em- 
.bellishment. Almost all other feelings have, or 
may have, an alloy of selfishness. Friends and 
Ibvtrs, and wives, and husbands, nourish affection 
by hicfpei as w^H as retrbspection ; but filial affec- 
tScm is pvtrely retrospective, and gratitude is the 
soul of its gracefulness. 

The tidings of the verdict flew in every direc* 
tton; and, as the dove to her nest, so sweetly did 
the winged words alight on the perturbed bosom 
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of Emma North. She had passed the day ill 
Louisa Slender^s own apartment; and though thi# 
aipiable and interesting friend had been with hef ^ 
the day had been spent by Emma in silence of 
lip, and solitude of feeling. Her eyes had been 
fi^ed on vacancy^ and her look was only an index 
of an ^ absent mind. Could the imagination 
fancy it possible for the soul to leave the living 
body ; for the pulse to beat, and the heart 
to drive the living blood through the arteries, 
when no feeling or consciousness was there, so 
would the living souUless body look as poor 
Emma had looked that day. Fortunately for 
her, her friend, Louisa, was not affected with a 
disposition to the common-placedness of hack- 
neyed consolation, which falls as flat on the 
feeling ear as a letter copied from the Complete 
Letter- writer. Hers was the syinpathy of silence, 
and the look that tells what the tongue is conscious 
it cannot speak. The hours of the day had 
passed away in a kind of convulsive struggle of 
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^ungled seDftitiaiift of hurry and of delay ; at 
aknoat oiie and the tame instaiiti the hours seemed 
tedious m their course, and most seriously rapid 
m their flight. As the day light was fading 
away, a httle noise was heard in the street; 
l^ber^ was a shouting, and the friends heard the 
urords, << Not guilty.'*^ Then Louisa looked with 
a strcHiger and livelier expresinon, and she caught 
the eye of Emma North, now first moving : her 
lips trembled and parted, as if about to speak. 
There was a loud knocking at the door, and the 
sound of horses^ feet — and the lively elastic step 
of youth was h^ard bounding up the stairs. 
Charles Slend^ opened the door of his sister's 
apar^m^ent — and just exclaimed — '^ all is welL*" 
Louisa's looks implored him to make his visit 
sfaiNTt — ^and he had scarcely retired, when I^rd 
Slender's carriage arrived at the door. The 
father and daughter met, and a copious flood of 
tears relieved the bursting heart of Emma. 
Mr. North first spoke. 

"My dear, dear child, compose yourself 
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These emotions overwhelm me. We are fiiafe : 
*«-in fact, my dear Emma, I have not been ia 
any real danger.^ 

" Oh, but my dear father, you have been absent 
from me, and away from yoiir friends, and I 
could not but fear the w(»rst These are dan- 
gerous times. I am sure you have suffered much 
anxiety and uneasiness. Pray, let us return to 
our little cottage again.^ 

^' My dear £mma, it is my intention to return 
there; it is my intention to retire from the 
bustle of public life. But we must not leave 
our good friends too abruptly : I am sure I can 
never sufficiently thank our excellent friend, 
Lord Slender, for his kindness to us both. 
There is also another friend who came forward, 
and in the most handsome manner was pleased 
to express an interest for me : by his means I 
was led to adopt those measures which termi- 
nated in my safety. Perhaps you have seen 
him, for he is intimate with Lord Slender ? I 
allude to Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing.'' 
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:]M[ia» Novth faadsoeii bioa, and did iopiow him. 
She ipoke slightly ta that purpose^ ia answer 

to her father*s observation. Mr. North then 
wenton to say :— - 

• ^ I find that this Sir Pertinax is a man of 
great taste, as well as a patriot. It was, indeed, 
patriotic and public-spirited in him to come 
forward and take me by the hand, in an hour 
when I needed all countenance and assistance. 
I must certainly wait on the baronet to-morrow 
morning, and offer him my best thanks.*' 

There was an expression in Miss Ncarth'^s coun- 
tenance, that indicated confusion or vexation. 

" Nay, my child, '** said Mr. Nofth, ** do not 
be under any apprehension that I shall commit 
myself politically, or engage in new schemes. I 
shall visit Sir Pertinax as a friend, and not as a 
politidan. Indeed, I rather apprehend from 
the energy of his manner, and the zeal with 
which he took up my cause, though a perfect 
stranger to him, that he is, in fact, more violent 
than I ever was in these matters. But I assure 
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you^ my dear child, that I have renounced poK-* 
tics. I hold my pinions, but I shall keep themr 
as matters for speculation, not for practice. Wh^t f 
indeed is the use of public spirit in a few indi* 
viduals, when the mass of the people are selfish 
and untractable? But come, let us think of 
meeting our good friends : — we must join their 
party — and now your spirits may be i'evived At 
the thou^t that I shall no more embroil myself 
with public affairs ; but leave them to younger 
hands, and to more active minds.^ 

Miss North' was qmte delighted at this an- 
nouncem^t of her father's intention to give up 
his political pursuits, and confine himself only 
to speculation : and as she had parted with Sir 
Pertinax, not in the most gracious manner pos- 
sible, and as his indignation had been excited 
most powerfully by her insensibility to his 
charms, there was in her mind very little appre- 
hension of the renewal of that gentleman's im- 
portunities ; so her fears on that head were but 
slight. She hastened, therefore, with all cheer- 
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ftdmss ttl fM^epare to meet the family at dinner^ 
and such was the rerolufion produced in her 
feelings, that she looked beautiful beyond the 
powa* of features. 

There sat. down to dinner, besides Lord 
Slender and his family, Mr. North and his 
daughter, and Mr. Counsellor Babblethwaite, 
and Mr. Cfbadiah Smith. 

Every one of the party was in good spirits : 
Counsellor Babblethwaite had made his fortune ; 
Obadiah Smith had not come up from Truckle* 
borough to London for nothing. Mr. Ncnrth 
had found out what he might have known 
twenty years ago, viz., that quixotism is not a 
marketable article. Emma North, who had 
been in a state of feverish agitation from the 
ccmimencement of the election, was now calm 
and at ease. Louisa Slender, whose regard for 
her young friend'^s good qualities had been con- 
stantly increasing from the beginning of her 
acquaintance, felt delighted in her joy. Charles 
Slender and his father were pleased at the 
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tHougHt of febov&ring a rei$pectable add smidible. 
mim, from^'^hftt they ocmsidered romaiitie md ' 
imfinsloiicaUe notions. ' 

Soon as the cloth was removed, Lord Slend^ 
gave r^ the king/' as his usual toast, which he 
had alwajrs regularly done, even though he wris 
a whig, ever since the French, revolution. The 
next toast was, " trial by jury." Whereat, Mr. 
Babbkthwaite smiled, and said : — 

'* Does your lordship know the name of that 
most courteous gentleman who was on the jury 
this morning, and who proposed to leave the 
decirion to the judge ? I think he afforded but iL 
so-so specimen of the solidity and firmness of 
that palladium of our liberties. He was, to be 
sure, but one of a dozen, and it is Well that 
the other eleven were not quite so diffident of 
their own powers of deciding the case.'' 

'' Methinks," said Mr. North, "that tlie' 
whole twelve Were but an indifferent sample dt 
metropolitan discernment. Their first verdict 
was very amusing**' i* 
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,f.'<,6^^«nC said Obadiah ^mith ; <<biit I 
k^«ve 9B0,aft.goodf that was delivered at Truckle*^, 
barougb, in a civil action, where the plaintiff 
w|i3 .brought, in ^ not guilty / ^ 

" It is very wrong," continued Mr. Norths 
^^to sdect such ignorant perscms to sit as 
ji^rKOT. They ought to be men of higher station 
and more information.^ 

^<0h, but, my good friend," interrupted 
Babblethwaite, ^^high station will npt always 
ensure sagadty and discernment. I have known 
instances of men of great wealth and high sta- 
tion, quite as stupid as the lowest mechanic or 
laboui:er.. I was once present at a trial at the 
Old Bailey Sessions, when a man was tried for 
some felony, and found guilty, and as soon as 
die verdict was delivered in, the prisoner was re* 
moved from the bar : and the Lord Maycur, who 
w^B in court, and heard the verdict of guilty, 
a^d saw the prisoner removed before any sen-. 
teaoQ was passed, bawled out after the man> 
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and said, ^ Fellow, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for your ingratitude, in not thankhy 
the court for the clemency they have shetfn 
you/ After all, we must take mankind as we 
find them, and jurymen among the rest. Too 
much wisdom is a troublesome thing. It is not 
an easy matter to find twelve conjurors for a 
jury : nor, perhaps, is there much danger that a 
whole dozen should be simpletons.*^ 

" WeU, Mr, Babbkthwaite, we are all very 
much indebt^ to you,'^ replied Lord Slender. 
^^ for your exertions toJay ; and I must say that 
if the jury did bring in a somewhat ridiculous 
verdict, you bothered them into it. You weie 
certainly very happy in your defence, and I 
thinly you managed very well about that treasoi^ 
able pap^. It looked very serious. I had ncH 
the slightest idea that it went so far."^ i 

Mr. North smiled, and said, ^< Very likely, iiir]fr 
lord, you might not be aware of the extent and 
fiilsess of its meaning ; but I h(^ and trusl 
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you did not fall in with the Tiews of my pro- 
secutor, and think his the true solution of the 
mysterious paper ?^ 

" Why, Mr. North, if it did not mean that, 
what in the name of common sense did it mean ? 
I could not see any other meaning : though I 
am ready to acknowledge chat I never did dis- 
cern in your conversation any thing tending to 
such extremity.*' 

**I trust not,'' replied Mr. North. "I havenever 
advocated the cause of violence : I may perhaps 
have expressed myself not quite so strongly 
against the French people, on the subject of 
dte death of Louis, as some of my compatriots 
amy have done ; but still I do not recommend 
such a step : and I am of opinion, that if Charles 
the First had not ascended the scaffold, Charles 
the Second would not have ascended the throne. 
But I have now made up my mind to relinquish 
pc£tiee* I da not approve, to be sure, of presoit 
itoeasures and piresent ministers, but: I learve 
active opposition to more. active spirits. How- 
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ever, I must beg that your lordship will lUtf, for 
$f uKyment, saspect me of harbouring or of bailing 
harboured any thoughts of treaiooi against, th^ 
person of his majesty/^ . . .^ 

<^ Undoubtedly, Mr. North, I will not suspect 
such a thing for a moment, if you disavow it ; 
but yet I cannot think what else the paper oould, 
mean. To 'be sure you saidf 'put aside ;';ppw, 
that might mean only dethronement, and D9( 
death ; but the grave, Mr. N(»i;h, you know ii| ^ 
only prison which can effectually keq> . a. 109-. 
narch fom his thn»ie. I don't like dethroniog, 
it is very dangerous, very." 

'^ My lord, I beg leave to say again, aiidt>tp, 
say explicitly, that the paper in question had «gp 
reference whatever to polities'*— aod that ^^H* 
does not mean G-eorge the Third, nor does L. S. 
mean the London Constitutional Society.Vii', , 

<' Well, well,]I have no right to ask its foaeam^, 
but I take your word. Come, pass the hi^tSi^* 
Mr. Smith, suppose we driok proiq)erity to the 
town of Truckleborough.^^' .,, i^ ,«. , ^ 
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a *f<.With alL myibeart, my iord^ I 9m luneit 
^ftttno^be idoiie with greater propriety than at 
your • Iortlthip'8 table. Nobody can have the 
interests of the town more at heart than your 
lordship, and nobody can more effectually serve 
it." ' 

» > ^^ I am most happy, Mr. Smith, to have the 

good opinion of so respectable a town, I am sure. 

It will always be my happiness and pride to do 

?all ih tny little power to promote the prosperity 

and welfare of the town. By the way, Mr. Smith, 

it 18 your province to suggest to me, what may 

'be most useful to the town, and what is most 

lUkidy/to'be agreeable to the very respectabte 

, members of the corporation. A more ceqpctetable 

• or enlightened set of men I do not know.^ . > • 

" ^ Your lorddiip it inclined to flatter,^ 

repfied Mr. Smith, who did not understand 

'lords'* lat^uage, • and could not^ therefiKe^ pro- 

^^lerly translate it ; ;.« 

' <^ Not at all,^ zieplied his lordi^ip^ '^f nc^ iat 

all, Mr. Smith : I have a very great regard for 
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the worthy members of the corporation. I 
wish it were in my power to be more senrioe- 
able to them. Biit I have the misfortune to 
be in the minority. Perhaps we may see better 
times." 

Now it so happened, that though Mr. Smith 
was not deeply versed in the language of lords, 
yet he very well knew how to take proper 
advantage of favourable opp(»i;unities of puttii^ 
in a word oi* two in behalf of the good town 
of Trtickleborougbj and, therefore, repUed^ 

" There is one favour, my lord,— I slunild 
rather say, honor, which you may confer on 
the town of Truckleborough : that is, wlien 
our town-hall is rebuilt, your lordship may, 
perhaps, solar honor us, as to condescend to 
lay the first stone of the building.^ 

**Ay, ay, with all my heart. What! are 
you gcnng to rebuild the Town-hall ? Why, y^, 
yes, I know it I think it needs a little reno* 
vation, and a little beautifjring.'** 

^' Yes, my lord, and a little enlargement. W^e 
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have at present uo room that is fit for the 
civic festivals : and when the corporation funds 
are equal to the expence, we shall set about 
rebuilding, on an enlarged scale, and make the 
place worthy of the town.'' 

" Very good, very good," said his lordship — 
who understood, from this, that a previous 
favour might be conferred on the good people 
of Tnickleborough, by helping them to the 
me$ns of procuring a first stone for their 8<ud 
new Town-hall. '^ I believe that on some part 
of my Tnickleborough estate, there is a very 
good quarry, where, perhaps, your worthy cae^ 
por^ticm may be accommodated with a few 
materials. You know where the quarry b 
^tuated^ Mr. Smith p" 

<^ I do, my lord, and a most excellent quarry 
it is. Most of the principal houses in the 
town have been built, or faced, with stone from 
that quarry."; 

^* Wellj I shall give my agent orders, to let 
the corporation have as much stone as they 
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may want for the purpose, only they must find 
labour and hands.'' 

<' Indeed, my lord, you are very liberal. I 
am sure the corporation will be most hi^ily 
gratified by this instance of your lordship^t 
generosity." 

Mr, North was thinking to himself, that 
proffered gift was not generosity, or any 
like it. He was sajdng to himself, *^ this is the 
way in which boroughs are managed ;" and hie 
did not approve of it. And then he pursued 
the speculation a little farther, for the sake of 
exonerating his friend, Lord Slender, from die 
heavy accusation or imputation of bartemg 
away the liberties of his countiy : and he b^an 
to think, that if the whole number of the inha- 
bitants of the town of Truckleborough had the 
privilege of voting, and if my Lord Slender, 
who lived near the town, and spent much money 
there, should be known, or even suspected of 
wishing well to any candidate {or the honor of 
representing that borough in parliam^it, and 
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if lie hkiuelf, Mr. North, being all pure patriot- 
ism and philosophy, should propose cm: offer 
faimaelf ai a ' candidate, he began to think that 
thapersoiMi patronized by Lord Slender would, 
efca witfa almost universal suffrage, obtain a 
far greater number of votes, than a man whose 
oslgr raoomnieiidation was honesty and purity of 
pfind|^ Thereupon, he sighed over thede- 
geoeraoyof the. times, and transferred his poli^ 
tkal' indignation from Abraham Doolittle and 
Lord £^nder to the whole race of Adam. Now, 
enxj, bodj knows bow much more feebly we 
am moved, by a multitudinous than by an indi- 
vidit9l object. When an individual is a t}rrant, 
theociiow: sternly is he r^arded by the lover of 
libevty-f-and in some cases he falls by the hand 
of. .an. assassin. Thus, the grand seignior of 
TuaEJiey, the emperor of Morocco, or the Nero 
of jUie^JGUHnans. When a few domineer, then 
tlier^ :iRc conspiracy to divide, and dethrone. 
When the: aristocrat^ is multitudinous, then 
thare areoKfuibs in^ newspapersi^ and fine talk 

VOL. II. F 
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after tiinner at the CroWn and Atichor tavern iki 
the Strand ; and there are many pcaiti<ui8| and 
so a great deal of parohm^at is used, and poIi«- 
tical indignation very finely evaporates tfarou^ 
))archment. But when, upon consideration and 
Qontenxplation, it is ieoi and diaoovered, that in 
the operation of this corrupt and wicked system^ 
-there are more persons occupied than we were 
at first aware; and when it is seen that among 
them there are nany of goierally good cha- 
racter, good {nrindple, aikl high feeling; and 
when it is found, from one genemition to another, 
that the same system is kept up^ and thlit, eVen 
jn the smallest corpomlions, there has noi 4$ver 
been found, by any chance whatever, a puve and 
patriotic spirit ; and when it is seen how numy 
persons are more or less concerned in the busi^ 
ness, and when it is also observed that in those 
parts and places where the snfirage is more 
extended, that the same prindple (^rttte&in 4 
de|^ee according to circumstances ; than •the 
feeling of indignation considerably abates, and 
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the Bpirit of anger is softened down, and no- 
body thinks of sending a borough-monger to be 
breaded on Tower HilL 

Thus, thoii^t dtiaen* or as we may now call 
faim, Mr. North ; and k ia truly astonishing to 
think how powerfully drcnmstances do act upon 
buman meditative logic. Many a man, who 
under one set d circomstanoes, cannot possibly 
see the connection or train of argument which 
leads to a certain conchision, will, under other 
^rcamstances, not only dearly see the sam^ but 
will wonder most honestly at the stupidity and 
hUndness of diose, who cannot discern or appre- 
hend the same. But is it not a sdll farther 
matter of astimishment, diat those who have 
ibeeo thus oorrected and roioyated, as to their 
logical fq)pseh6nsiQn, should not have the slightest 
idea of the revolution produced in their own 
minds ; but diould consider th&nselves as the 
snost comistent, innformly rational thinkers in 
all the variety and evolutions of their speculations. 

F 8 
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This fact is enough to liberalize any tnind that 
thinks of it. 

We beg pardon of our readers for this digress, 
skm, and with them most cheerfully return to 
the. good company -we have left. As soon as 
Mr.- Smith had made his acknowledgment of 
Lord Slendier's: generosity, in offering ao va* 
luable a present to the corporation of Truckle^ 
borough ; and when that train of thought, which 
we have mentioned, had made its rapid run 
through Mr. North*s mind, the hitherto patriot 
and philo^pher said, 

" you must favour me, my lord, with the ad- 
dress of that'worthy baronet, who condescended 
to honor' me with a visit in my captivity. I 
'must wait upon him to-morrow morning with 

my best thanks. ^ But I was rather surprised 

» 

that, considering how zealously he expressed 
himself in my favour^ thati saw no more of him^ 
but at that one vidit/ At all events I &tl 
obliged to'him/' : 
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. ** Perhaps, you may recollect, Mr. North,*' 
Feplied Lord Slender, "that you declined to^ 
employ the barrister that he so warmly re- 
commended — ^Now that may in spme measure 
account for his apparent neglect of you after- 
wards." 

" Very likely," said Mr. North. "I do indeed 
bdieve that with multitudes of our species, ^t is 
qoQsidered as inflicting an injury if we refuse 
a'^proffered kindness. / However, I did after- 
i^ards follow the- worthy baronet'i^ advice, and I 
am happy to say, I found that advice to be most 
valuable and excellent." . 

Thereupon, Mr. North bowed smilingly and 
gracefully to Mr. Babblethwaite, and the coun- 
sellor, in return, was as ready and graceful in 
acknowledging bow by bow. 

Now, my Lord Slender did know another 
reason, which prevented the baronet from repeat- 
ing bis visit at Newgate, viz. the cold recep- 
tion and cool rejection which he had met with 
from Emma North ; but of course, not a hint of 
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that kind eould be given to Mr. North, wkh the 
least pn^iriety by any other p«*son than the 
young lady herself. His lordship also doubled 
whether of the twain would be most the object 
of Mr. North's anger, his daughter for refiinng 
a fortune, or the barcmet for selecting such a 
time to make such an offer. 

It was accordingly arranged, that, on the 
folk>wing morning, Mr. North riiould call 
and pay his respects to Sir Pertinax Penny 
farthing, Bart. There was in store for Mr. 
NcHth, among other pleasures, the i»ght oi the 
Pennyfarthing gallery. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Therein T spied this yellow frixzed hair. 
At Hke to IfVbberklii's fa earl and hue. 
As if npon his eo«nely pa^ it grt w. 

Oat. 



Trk litin^ artist) wkD alone of aU tbe ge» 
Diuiea Id tlie piotoriid art, had been detdned Iw 
^ boroMt's good judgment, to d^eorate tbe waUa 
of the Pennj^ftvthing gaUefj, liad now sent home 
the great picture. The fact is, that it h^d been 
sent, and fixed up sone few day^ ago^ even before 
the trial; and we knew not how far we displayed 
or betrayed our judgment, whai we suffered 
so g¥«at an event to pass over in silence. Suf-^ 
fice it to say, that we intended to give our 
readers the gratificatiott of ui ^greedble surprise, 
to lend them Into tbe gallery mh^re they ex- 
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pected to see still the wide vacancy, and then 
to burst upon them, in all the unantidpated 
splendor of Marius sitting among the ruins of 
Carthage. 

The picture, we say, then was sent home ! It 
had been hanging in its place, and shining in 
its massive frame, for at least six days. Every 
morning, every noon, and every night, Sir Per- 
tinax did visit this most engaging work of the 
artist'^s pencil. Sir Pertinax was, as usual, endesp- 
vouring to find some new point of view, firom 
whence the picture might appear to still greater 
advantage, and just as he had caught a very fa- 
vourable glance, Mr. North was announced. 

Now, although Babblethwaite had been eai^ 
ployed by the prisoner, and although Mr. 
North had been so discreet as to confine himself 
to the ordinary and.establishedmodeofdefence^ 
yet the name of North did ring unmusically not 
the baronet's ear. And as the worthy baronet^ 
amcHigst all his acquirements and his great talents^ 
had not yet jacquired the talent of subduing and 
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ruling his own dear self, it is very probable that 
Mr. North might have returned without th^ 
pleasure and honor of an interview with Sir 
Pertinax, had it not been for this circumstance, 
that the picture of Marius sitting among the 
ruins of Carthage, appeared to so great advan- 
tage, that the baronet was glad, even of Mr. 
North, to sympathize with him in his joy and 
admiration. — {lere is a fine opportunity for us 
to launch out into a description on trifling acci- 
dents pbroducing great events, and influencing 
man^s destiny ; but that has been already, by so 
many hands, so well done, that we forbear, and 
refer our readers to' the declamations they have 
read before. 

Mr. North was introduced to the baronet, 
\ms graciously received, and was honored with 
fsongratulations onthe favourable issue « of his 
trial. 

An opportunity was thus ofiered, which Mr. 
^6rth-had too much politeness' to neglect to 
^mbrlEibe,' of acknowledging the baronef s kind- 

F 3 
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nes3 and wisdom in his recomm nidation of 
Counsellor Babblethwaite. With due formality 
of expreasion, and fine dryness of tone, (if any 
body knows what that is,) Mr. Korth answered : 
" It is to Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing that 
I feel myself most deeply indebted for the advice, 
which I at first declined, in the arrogance of my 
own wisdom, but afterwards followed upon 
mature reflection. I ani most happy in having 
an opportunity of at once acknowled^ng my 
error, and your kindness, Sir Pertinax." 

This was very agreeable to the baronet. For 
though he was very well assured lliat he himself 
was a very wise man, yet he was always best 
pleased when others told him the same story. 
And to receive such a compliment from a man 
like Mr, North was no mean luxury : for Mr. 
North, had at times a mighty oracular sort of an 
air, and he did not utter his compliments in a 
flippant off-hand manner, so that they seemed to 
make no impression ; but he pronounced them 
solemnly, and in a composed tone, and thus they 
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QMld h9 lioeUtctod, «m1 tbf y were of course 
the mpfe higUy ^pprm^^ Sir F«rtUwi( was 
not ungimetful. Mp- North 1m4 to for indulged 

him in the luxury of compliment, that he felt 
boiui4 lio r^jdy I 

<^ Your own iiiiiocence> Mr* Nortb« was your 
Iiest iffymtu U noededf p^hups,.!! mm of 
ta^dimicaUty (0 mako a jury apprabeod the 
mnil^ fil^djt amiiodeed^ I tlmigbi from your 
sfyle^ that your e)oqu?uce wouU bo ahiMr« thair 
mark* You might hay^ hm^ iMf^ Mr, NQrtb, 
with your talmt9» to sp^ak to miah m audiaiMe 
aa Cjosru addresiBJied ftwi ibn B/mao forum; 
but tblit wi^ veiy di^Bsrent &am an Old Baiky 
jury, it was an that growdt Sn*» that I took 
the lib^y to rycomwiend profemoMl assii^tiinee. 
l)y th^ wny, Mr. Norths now wf are talkmg 
about tho JUm9fm9 look at that picrtur^ aad tell 
ipe what ypu think of it,'' 

^' I am no judge of painting, Sir Pertinax, 
though I do admire what appears to my uopraar 
tis^ #ye ^4 gpod pictwo."" 
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'- " Yes, yes, you . may not • be acquainted 'widi 
the technicalities of the art, but a man of generat 
discernment and intellect can always appreciate 
the good." 

" Thereupon the baronet managed to draw 
his visitor to that part of the room from whence 
he had himself cau^t so very favourable a 
glance of the said picture. Mr. -North looked 
at the picture very earnestly, and in great h6pe9 
that he should be able to hit upon the proper 
point for commendation. He did not at first 
know what to make of it. He looked again and 
again. He saw some very fine Corinthian capi* 
t%ls on the ground, and a very finely robed man, 
sitting on a great stone, and looking as if he did 
not know what to do with himself. Mr. North 
was not deeply versed in the history of paintings 
and he therefore did not know but that he might 
be looking at the work of one of the" old mastersy 
or at least : at . a copy, for the psdnting he 
thought looked rather fresh. Now, Sir Pertinax 
would not hurry him for his decision on the 



inerits of tfae said picture ; bdt he suffered hkn 
to enjoy, undisturbed, the pleasure of gazing on 
the great work. Mr. North looked again at the 
face of the only living animal in the picture. 
He could not gain the least information from 
that. The figure was (frcssed in a very fine red 
cloak, and the feet and legs 'most gracefully 
bound up with sandals and bands ; or the figinre 
itself might pass for a stone-madon' out of workj 
or resting from his toils. While he was gazing, 
and in vain conjecturing what the picture could 
mean, he caught a glance of the countenance of 
Sir Pertinax himself, and saw in a moment there 
was a likeness. He also caught the name of a 
living artist in the comei'of the picture, and the 
whole mystery wassolyed. . Mr. North then said : 
*^ I need not ask. Sir Pertinax, for whom was 
the picture^intended ?^ 

^ But. he did need to ask, though he did not say 
s6, *• For what was it intended.'^ 

' " You see the likeness, Mr. North, I .thought 
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you would. LikeDCGS is every tfaing in a portrait, 
a simple portrait; but—" 

"Oh, yes, certainly," interrupted Mr. North, 
who understood what it would be polite lo say on 
the present occasion ; "certainly, Sir Fertinax, 
in a ample portrait it ia every thing, but in a 
picture of this nature somethnig more is required, 
and that something, I perceive, the artist has here 
very properly and beautifully attended to. It 
is s fine picture, Sir Fertinax." 

Sir Fertinax was thinking that Mr. North 
might not be deeply read in ancient history, or 
well versed in dassic lore ; and, therefore, he ex- 
cused his ignorance in not seeming to understand 
the character in which the artist had painted the 
picture. Information was, accordingly, given lo 
him. 

" I should explain to you, Mr. Nortii, why I 
have chosen such a style as this for my own 
portrait. The fact is, as you see ; this apart- 
ment is occupied, with this exception, only with 
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awBcnt productiona. Now, I thought it xiol 
altogether right, that the owiier*8 portrait should 
be excluded from his own gallery, and I thought 
it alao not quite ccnrreot, in point of taste, to 
introduce the modem costume^ among pctures 
wbidi flavoured of the antique; so. Sir, I ooo* 
suited with an artist, and we reserved that I 
Aould be painted in the character of Marius, 
atting among the ruins of Carthage ; you may 
remember to have heard the story when you 
were at school. We fcHrget these classical 
allusions when we mingle iu the bitftle and bu* 
anesB of the world. It is a fine idea, Mr* North* 
I had thought of many others before I hit 
upon that which is now executed Quoe it was 
my intention to have the sulgect from sacred 
hi8tc»7 ; I had thought, for instance, of Joshua 
blowing down the walls of Jericho, and of 
Daniel in the lions* den ; but I fear«d lest scone 
fastic&His peraons nnght think it rather profane 
to bavt such aUusbns to sacred matters, and so 
{ adapted the Eoman costume and history ; the 
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pictite k but just home, I have not had it hung 
up.above three or four days, not a week. I am 
at present hardljr reconciled to it.^' 
' "It is certainly a very beautiful pictui^,*' 
said Mr. North ; **and I am very much in- 
dined to think that, in 'such pleasures as 
maty be derived from the fine arts, the mind isr 
more gratified and more improved than ' in 
the dotations of public life^ .It is pleasant and 
refreshing to converse with . human minds in 
their calmer and more graceful devel^ments^ 
through the medium of elegant literatmre and 
the fine arts." 

** Ay, Mr. North, you are -right, you are 
right. Sir; I am sure T can speak with expe- 
rience on that subject I have often,* after < a 
stormy debate in the House of Commons^ retired 
here to my gallery^ or to my library, and have 
fotind greater pleasure in looking on one of 
Vandyke's pictures, or in reading some beautiful 
drama, than in -hearing the debates in thehoiise.^ 
Now, upon this interchange of sentiment, or 
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sendmentality, both parties were very, agreeably 
surprised : for Sir Fertinax, besides hisrecQUe&- 
tioii of Miss North^s coldness, did not anticipate 
much pleasure from conversing with a jacobin* 
utider the influence, as he might suppose, of agi- 
t«led and embitter^ political fediings ; and Mr, 
North, as we have already hinted, had an idea, that 
Sir fertinax .was even more vicden< than himself 
had ever been* When two persons meet under 
sttdi dreumstances of agreeaUe suiprise on both 
side% they immediately give 'each other ^ credit 
for every virtue under the sun. ^ So these two 
gtotlemen were presently the best friends in the 
world; atid Sir Pertinax- began to think, that 
as the father had thought a second time con- 
cerning his advice, perhaps the daughter might 
think a- second time concerning the offer /which 
he had made of his hand to her acceptance : for 
though he had been very angry itideed^at her 
rejection; of his suit, yet, as she was in his eyes 
vcty pretty, he .was inclined to forgive her on 
repentance, and he thought it very pos^bfe' 
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that the peculiar circumstaoces under which the 
fatharwas then placed, mighlhavc had some iuHii* 
eooe upon the daughter's fttlicgs, rendering her 
thus leas susceptible nf tender sentimenis towards 
otliers ; but now, when tlie danger was all over, 
and when, by bis own sagacity and peaetratkm. 
Sir Fertiiuix had been instrumental in saving 
her father from impending danger, he hoped, 
that these considerations would contribute 
to st^en the hard heart of the fair one 
towards him. Witii this object in view, he 
Bpoke most cordially to Mr. North, and ex- 
pretaed a hc^e that tbey might be better ac- 
quainted, to which Mr. North repUed : 

" I thank you, SirPertinax, foryour kindness ; 
but it ia not my intention to remain Iraig in town- 
I shall, aa soon aa every thing can be arranged 
for that purpose, return to Truckleborough. 
If, however, you should ever think of travelliji|{ 
so fax from London, I shall be moat happy and 
honored to have your company in my btlle 
L cottage." I 
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^(A— I kmnr Trucklebortmgh rety wdl: 
I once bad tbe intentioaii of piirchasuig it ; bala9 
I did not want more than one teat in the honae, 
I gare it up. I have been at the Hall, and I 
think I know yonr cottage : it naed to be called 
tbeltry Cottage. ItisQtuatedjustattbeentnince 
Qftfaetown,ontheLondon*ioad. A very pleasant 
and beautiful TCtreat Such a lendence, within 
a moderate distanceof town, would be invaluable ; 
but a hundred and fifty miles is too &r, to enjoj 
the place as a constant residence. I probaUy 
may make an excunion, and if I can get to far, 
I riiall not n^lect makii^ yon a Tint in 3rour 
retirement. But I hope I shall see you before 
you leave town."' 

After a little more talk of the tame kind, Mr* 
North took his leave of tbe baronet, and returned 
to I^ord Slender^s, to concert measnrce for taking 
up his abode once more at his own quiet cotti^ 
at Truckleborougfa. 

As soon almost as be entered the house, he 
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w$a. infcNrmed by Charles Slender that Us 
«baeDC^ had been very inopportune ; for several 
gentlemen had been inquiring for him, most of 
vh|ch gentlemen were strangers to the Slender 
&mily. Among others, he was informed that i' 
gentleman, namedSnubbs, had been particularly 
anxious to get sight of him. Some mention waft 
made of an address of congratulation on his 
Qscape from the machinations of the foes to 
liberty. . 

It would be Tery unjust to our readers to 
conceal any. thing from them, that may tend to 
ducidate our heroes character, or develop 'his 
history ; and yet it is not much to Mr. NoirthVi 
credit to be compelled to say, that, since he had 
come to London and attended the meeting at 
the Fig^s Foot and Pie-crust, and several other 
meetings, of which no notice has been taken in 
our. narrative, Jbe wais. very much altered in bis 
opinions, or his feelings, on the subject of liberty," 
and all that sort of thing. ^ He did not feel pre- 
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cMely the same as he had done at Truckle- 
borough. '. Mr. Snubbs was not a kind of man 
with whom he liked to co-operate. 
' There were also many other men whom Mr. 
North had met with in the course of his pcJiti- 
ad |»lgrimage, whom he did not altogether 
approve. Now Francis Lathergills, thou^a 
man in humble station, and of limited aoquireu 
JOentMf was more polite in his demeanour towards 
Mr. North than were his newly-formed politicid 
aoquaintances in London. Many, and indeed 
meet of them, were very self-ccmceited ; and 
they did not pay suflScient deference to Mr. 
Ncnili's opinion. They opposed him frequently 
point blank, and called him only North : now he 
bimaetf had certainly said that men ought to be 
<nlled by their own names; yet he felt that so 
kmg^asit. was the general custom of society to 
ttile,.in the intercourse of life, some other appel- 
latives, it would be as well not to discontinue 
tbcir usepartially,^ but to wait for the estaUish- 
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meat of the new order of things. Had IMr. 
North been a R(»iian, he would not wish to be 
called Mr. Publius or Mr. CaJus, this or that, 
but as an Englishman and a gentleman, he did 
not feci quite comfortable wlien a knife-grinder 
grasped his hand, and said " How do jou do, 
North ?" Lathergills had never taken such 
liberties, though Mr. North himself had often 
said "Don't call me Mister and Squire, but call 
me Citizen North." StiU, however, Lathergills 
never did so call him, or at least only now and 
then, when he was tokl of it. But, in gena'al, he 
behaved towards Mr. North as a hair-dresaer 
ought to behave to a gentleman. Now all this 
courtesy and politeness was not to be had from 
Mr. North's new associates and companions, in 
the liberty clubs in London. This was dis- 
agreeable to him. He did not exactly say 
BO. Every body noticed at the trial, that the 
prisoner North took hardly any notice of the 
other prisoners ; and when the trial was over. 
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vind they were congntuliKtkig him and eieh 
other, he looked very oooily at them ; and he 
«eemed to regard the judge who had tried him, 
and even the counselor who had eondncted the 
f)iosecittkni, with more good feeling than he 
regarded hia fellow prisoners. 
^ We know not whether we have madeour- 
8ehre6 intelligible to our readers by the above 
femai^a : for it is extremely difficult to draw 
t»^ a character as that of Mr, North, mid 
moire et^pedally is it next to impossible to 
««peak luci^y and clearly on that part of lus 
history which is now passing under feview, 
inaaminch as the man himseif is so singular a 
i^araeter, imd as these feelings which we are 
attempting to describe are so very unusual, that 
we think that the critics will pronounce Mr. 
North lo be a peirfect unique, and will imagine 
%hat the writer must hove been presenting to 
4iis readers a m^e figment of his own brain. 
We 4must Bttbmil to the imputatMi) if it shaH 
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please the critics to make it; nor will we cmv- 
tradict it. But to proceed with our history, 
bqjging pardon for digressing. 

Mr; North, reader, you should understand, 
bad not changed his political sentiments in any 
d^ree whatever. He still held the same 
opinions he always had expressed, and was 
mast decidedly of opinion that nothing but a 
reform of the Commons House of Parliament 
could save the nation from impending ruin. 
He thought, however, and indeed he had always 
thought so, that some persons were rather too 
sanguine, as to the speedy arrival of such a 
glorious event He thought it would take at 
least . three years to remove prejudices froi^ 
men's minds, and enable them to see what was 
for the real advantage of the country, and he 
had never been an advocate for universal suf- 
frage in its full extent ; he had always thought 
that some restriction should 'be laid on persons 
of certain rank or age. . He had never been an 
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advocate for giving the liberty of voting to 
sdiQol boys, or to women, or to many others ; 
and he was.candid enough to acknowledge, that 
though his opinions were not essentially changed, 
yet he might perhaps be of opinion, that the 
views which he had entertained of suffrage, were 
fcMinerly rather more wide : but, of course, that 
does not interfere with the principle. Cer- 
tainly not. Yet we must acknowledge that it 
is ]:ather dangerous to commence with restric- 
tions and limitations. It is difficult to know 
where to stop. It is by far the safest and 
surest plan, for the purpose of consistency, to 
ooDtend for universal suffrage as a principle, 
^d to make it the maxim of our political con- 
duct, to contend for principles, without regard 
to consequences. Expediency is a terrible 
thing : it is yielding to clamour, it is bartering 
our liberties it is giving up every thing. Poor 
Mr. North — now we are on this subject, though 
it be rather an anticipation^ yet it may be as 

VOL. II. o 
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well to state it at once, as a serious warning- 
poor Mr. North began his limitations by ex* 
eluding women and children from voting, and 
finished his poUtical career, by sitting in parlia- 
ment as the representative of a rotten borough. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A rati a rat I dose to the door. 

Pops. 



Thebe was a knocking at the door again, 
and there were more inquiries for Mr. North. 
The visitors were admitted, and Charks Slender 
left Mr. Ncwth to the enjoyment oi his con- 
grattdating friends. The gentlemen now in- 
troduced to Mr. North, were Mr. Crump and 
Mr. Slipperton. They were commissioned by 
several friends of liberty to wait on Mr. North, 
and to request that he would name a day, which 
might be convenient for him to hontnr them 
with his ccHnpany at a public dinner, to cele- 
brate his triumph over arbitrary principles and 
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SO on. Mr. North did not like the invitation, 
but could not refuse it. H6 made a great 
number of objections, but they were all over- 
ruled. He professed his deep regard for 
liberty, and wished he might decline any farther 
publicity, at least for the present ; but the friends 
a( liberty were fully resolved that Mr. North 
should not do as he pleased. A pretty joke, for- 
sooth, it would be, if when the friends of liberty 
have resolved and prepared to get up a public 
exhibition, one of their great guns should take 
it into its head not to go off. No, no, Mr. 
Crump and Mr. Slipperton are not men to be 
refused. Mr. North must come to the dinner, 
his option is only as to the day and hour. Afiter 
much hesitation and discussion, a day was fixed, 
and the deputation retired, not much pleased 
with Mr. North, for having expressed any hesi- 
tation on the subject. When they had retired, 
he betook himself to the company of his dear 
child, who seemed now dearer to him than ever* 
After a little common-place he said : 
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Well, my dear child, I have seen our good 
friend, Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, and I am 
veiy much jdeased with him. He has certainly 
some slight d^ree of affectation m his manner 
and address; but he is undoubtedly a man of 
good understanding, and of very proper and 
just feelings. You have seen him here, I 
suppose?^ 

With some hesitation. Miss North replied : 
** Yes — I have seen him here several times— he 
is acquainted with Lord Sknder^s family — ^he is 
intimate here.^ 

** He is a man who improves on acquaintance. 
What a fine collection of paintings he has. I 
think, my dear, you would be much pleased to 
see them. They are of different schools, but I 
understand all excellent in their way/^ 

Emma was now under the necessity of saying 
that she had seen the pictures; and as it was not 
agreeable to her to talk of Sir Pertinax, her 
manner was rather embarrassed, so much so, 
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indeed, that her father at length noticed it, and 
said:— 

<^ But why, my child, this heatating manner 
of speaking of Sir Pertinax? has the worthy 
baronet made an impression on your heart ?'• 

This was uttered in the tone of a jest But 
Mr. North was a bad hand at banter. He was 
too serious by half in his general manner. So 
that the young lady's per{dexity was radier 
increased than diminished ; and at last the truth 
came out, that the baronet had really made an 
offer of his hand. 

^^ Indeed V exclaimed Mr. Nottii, ^^ are you 
serious, Emma ?"" 

^* It is very true, father, he did make me an 
offer, and as true that I declined it.*^ 

^^ Well,^ replied her father, with more serious 
looks, ** I cannot say that I do altogether lilame 
you for so doing. In truth, my dear child, I am 
very far from wishing to control your choioe; 
and, perhaps, it wfts not quite correct for Sir 
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Pertinax, to introduce the subject at that par* 
tieulMT time. And yet it might be a very excel- 
leat oomiection for you. I should oertaiAly feel 
rductant to part with you ; but to a worthy and 
retpectable man, like Sir Portinax — *' 

The rest of what Mr. North said was indistinct ; 
but idbat had been distinctly uttered was enough, 
afid more than enough, to puzzle, perplex, andsur- 
pride Emma North beyond measure. It had been 
matter of astonishment to her that her father 
should be able for a moment to tolerate the 
affectation and silliness of Sir Pertinax ; and she 
attributed the very favourable t^rms in which her 
father spoke of him, to the circumstance of his 
own rec^it liberation, and the good humour into 
which he was naturally led by the conclusion of 
his trial ; but when that fatlier, who had ever 
since her earliest recollection used the strongest 
language of contempt against such gentlemen as 
Sr Pertinax, when that father seemed to con&ider 
the probability, nay, even Uie desirableness of 
uniting his daughter to such a man, she was 
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indeed astonished, and could hardly believe her 
own: senses. For a moment she was induced to 
think that it was a mere joke ; but Mr. North was 
not habitually, or by constitution, afacetiousman. 
He was rather grave and solemn. It was, how- 
ever, soon manifest, by the expres^on and tone of 
his voice, that he was not joking, but that he was 
in good earnest, when he said that such a connec-- 
lion might be desirable for his daughter. Recol- 
lecting,however, themanner in which SirPertinax 
had taken his leave,her mind wasquite at easeasto 
all apprehensions for the future. To her father^?^ 
remarks on the subject of Sir Pertinax, she made 
no reply ; and Mr. North himself, who, though he 
had not changedhis opinions, felt rather awkward 
in the new mode which he had adopted of expres- 
sing tbem,was also silent ; and both parties wished 
for a change of topic. This was soon supplied 
to them by the entrance of Lord Slender. 

"Mr. North, I hope I dotft interrupt you, 
but I forgot to mention at breakfast this morning,, 
that I must be under the necesaty of -having 
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compaoy at dinner to-day> that may not be the 
most agreeable to you. I had long ago invited 
Dr. Mufflechops and his family, and I must have 
them to-day. How must we manage ?^ 

" I thank you, my lord, that you have apprised 
me of the circumstance ; but I shall not have 
the slightest objection to meet the doctor at your 
table. Indeed, as he is well awan^ that I am 
your guest, it may seem Uke cowardice if I do 
not meet him ; or it may look like resentment, 
which I certainly do not feel towards him ; for 
he considered himself as no doubt in the discharge 
of bis duty, when he gave testimony against me 
as omceming my writing.^ 

" Well, I am very glad to hear you say so. 
That is liberal.'' 

His lordship, who was a man of few words, left 
his guests to their own company, as soon as he 
had delivered his message. Miss North was 
astonished again, though her surprise in this 
case was rather of the agreeable kind, inasmuch 
as it indicated the development of more kindly 
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feelings, supplanting the bitterness of pc^tica} 
animosity. For Mr. North was not an ill-natuied 
man, and though hard or stem in his manner of 
address, was not churlish or unfeeling in his 
soul. 

With great vivacity and cheerfulness, Emma 
now congratulated her father on this triumph 
of kindly feeling over politics. Mr. North, in 
his usual stately mamier, replied to her : 

^^ I entertain exactly the same opinion of Dr. 
Mufflechops, my dear child, as I always have 
done. I think him an intemperate man, and an 
ill-informed man ; but I have no hostile feeling 
against him. I neveir had. Any man has a 
right to his own opinions, and I would not desire 
to be angry with the doctor for his ; though in 
many points I di£Per from him. I hate bigotry 
in all its forms. I never did, and never will 
give countenance to it in my own conduct : but 
we must occasionally associate with bigots, or 
we must renounce society altogether. I have dq 
doubt that the doctor is very sincere in what be. 
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professes^ and every irelLregulated mind must 
venerate sincerity ; which is, in fact, the ban 
and foundation of all virtue tod good desert, tBA 
the moralists say. You, my dear Emma, know 
as yet but little of the world, and you seem to 
imagine^ that there can be no assodation but 
where there is similarity of feeling and opinion 
on every debatable point. Nor could there be, 
if all men were bigots : but I am not a bigot. 
I would have every man hold and utter his own 
opinions ; and, indeed, it is altogether essential 
to a proper view and knowledge of human 
nature, that we do hold frequent and sodal in- 
tercourse with persons whose opinicHis differ 
from our own, in order that we may learn some- 
thing from every one ; and I am fully satisfied 
that the war of opinions would be less violent, if 
the meeting of persons were more frequent'^ 

Emma listened v^ attentively to all this, 
aond more than this. She recollected reading 
fKimething to the same purpose, and she recol- 
lected that it occurred to her mind at the time 
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of reading, that such maxims might be well 
applicable to her father^s feelings, and that it 
would be very desirable if he could be persuaded 
to act upon them : but she did not remember 
that he had himself ever used expressions of 
this nature before. . The pleasure of their 
agreeableness was more than the surprise of 
their novelty. Mr. North had not changed his 
opinions in the slightest degree. He was no 
traitor to the cause of liberty. In fact, be was 
more and more settled in his determination 
never to sacrifice his principles; but then he 
might keep his temper, and he was fully re- 
solved so to do. Besides, it would be -an act of 
injustice towards his dear daughter, if he sufiered 
his own pure and peculiar views of many politi- 
cal subjects to prevent her from enjoying that 
society to which her situation in life entitled 
her, and which might be the means of one day 
fixing her in a suitable establishment. For he 
bad long since observed, that there were very 
few persons among his own political associates 
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whom he would choose for a son-in-Jaw : and 
every man ought to take care of his own 
family. 

Another visitor to Mr. North was now an- 
nounced. More congratulations on his triumph 
overhis political enemies. Geoffry Turnstile, Esq. 
called to pay his respects to his old school-fellow, 
and to congratulate his compatriot on his escape 
from the hands of the enemies of liberty. Mr. 
North most cordially thanked him for his kind- 
ness ; but ^uld not help asking him, why he 
had not been present at his trial. 

" Why, to tell you the truth," sidd Turnstile, 
^' it would have been too much for my feelings. 
You know I am representative of Truckle- 
borough, and I was once rather too intimate 
with certain suspicious characters, — North, you 
know whom I mean, — ^the heroes of the Pig^s 
Foot and Pie-crust, and if matters had come 
to an extremity, I did not know but that Mr. 
Nokes, or Mr Styles, might have called me to 
speak to their characters. And though I 
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might have affected to have a bad memory, 
and not to recollect having seen them before^ 
yet I could Dot for my life have so insidted my 
own feelings, as to deny a fact, which I might 
be then blushing and trembling to recollect. 
So I staid away. But come, I atn glad to see 
you look so cheerful. Now, let me talk to you 
a little on your political crotchet. Really you 
might as well fight with windmills as attempt to 
produce a reform in parliament, or any where 
else. Now, let me request you, as a friend, to 
give up these exploits ; you never can succeed ; 
and even if you could, nobody would thank 
you, and nobody would think of you. Why 
can't you join our regular whig opposition 
party? You may then talk about reform, if 
you please, and you might get into the house, 
and you might bring in a bill for the purpose, 
and all the whigs would vote with you for the 
first reading, and then take care to make your 
plans ridiculous before the second. Beside, if 
yoa join us, you don\ seem exactly to apostatixe. 
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and tben, in process c^ tune, yoii may by some 
fixtuoate change get intoc^lce, and prcmde 
CQBifortably far yourself and family. But yoa 
ean never hope to get any thing by your pre- 
set politics. You can do no good to any 
Inortal under the sun, except, perhaps, to consta- 
bles and ciown lawyers.^ 

^^ Step, stop, my good friend,'^ exclaimed Mr. 
Ncxrth, ^^ you know this is the language you faa,Te 
used to me before, and we almost quarrelled 
about it Now I do not wish to renounce your 
fn^iddiip, but I cannot hear, without reply, such 
profligate language ; you represent all princijde 
as a matter of no importance.^' 

<^ Nonsense,"* replied Turnstile, '^ I am a plain 
spoken man, and I am only saying what multi- 
tudes are doing. I do not palliate the matter-at 
alL I say you may clamour for moonshine all 
your life long — and then at last do no good either 
to yourself or to any one^lse; whereas, if you 
only attend to the signs of the times, and make 
the best of your knowledge, you may at leoai 
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do good to yourself, if not to others. You are 
very busy now, endeavouring to make wonderful 
improvements in men's minds, and to produce 
miraculous revolutions in politics, such as never 
were produced. You make no progress ; 
you go to a little trumpery pot-house, and set 
together a parcel of idle cubs to discuss matters 
which they do not understand, and for which 
they have no concern.**' 

" Turnstile, Turnstile,*' said Mr. North,- in 
as good humoured and quiet tone as he could 
use on the occasion, ^^ you are too profligate in 
your opinions, and in their expression. You 
know that I am a man of principle. I may, per- 
haps, in some matters, be rather too sanguine. 
I may have been too ardent in my expectations, 
and I most sincerely do think, that I have 
given many men credit for posses^ng more 
public spirit than they, really do possess, and I 
may also have given them credit for more dis- 
cernment than they really have. Again, I may 
have thought rather too highly of the purity 
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and civil refinement of minds of a certain class. 
I may even have adopted not the best possible 
means for the promotion of my opinions, and 
the furthering of my views of human improve- 
ment I will grant you all this, Mr. Turn- 
stile;* but I have not, therefore, changed my 
political sentiments — ^my views remain precisely 
as they etver have been. No, Sir, no— I will 
not sacrifice my principles for interest — I beg 
you would not urge me .to any such line of 
concluct. As for joining what you call the 
whigs, the r^ular body of the opposition^ I 
think it woiild be the most . indiscreet move- 
ment I could possibly make. I will either 
oppose or support the present system : the 
whigs do neither : they carp at every propositi^, 
merely because it emanates from the ministry ; 
and they would deny that white' is white, and 
-black is black, if the ministry asserted it." 

There was something in this language, which 
led Mr. Turnstile, who was rather a knowing 
one, to conjecture that Mr. North would aiot 




long give him any trouble on the score of 
politics. He began to suspect that the phi- 
losopher had found out a few wholesome truths, 
and that experience had not been altogether 
thrown away upon bira. The philosopher, how- 
evw, was certainly very riglit, in saying [that 
Mr. Turnstile was a profligate man : inasmuch as 
his political conversion had taken place without 
any change of opinion, for he scarcely had 
any opinions at all. He sported philosophy 
and French politics, as a mere matter of whim : 
and when he found that any advantage was 
to be made of renouncing them, he laughed 
at his old associates, and relinquished his pro- 
fessions, or more properly speaking, he made 
use of different language from that wliicb he 
had formerly used. He was also rather proud 
of that which most men affect to deny, or 
endeavour to blush at. He made a very jest 
o£ his own tergiversation. He had the con- 
sdesce to own that he had no conscience. 
This i) the consumtDation of pohtjcal ioapu- 
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deoee. There was, however, in his manner «nd 
wMraSy sootething that conciliated to him the 
Hoards of honester m^i than himself. Ifis 
language, though very harefaoed, yet had in 
it aomewhat of the character of jesting or irony ; 
and irinle he was proclaiming his own want of 
priDd[de, he seemed rather to be satiiizii^ 
odiers than describing himself. And as he 
had never in his own private conduct manifested 
aay meanness, or fraud, he passed for a vary 
good kind of man, and one that was only rather 
uisetded in his views of public affairs. In 
one respect he was the reverse of Mr. North : 
he was almost incapable of seriousness, as Mr. 
Ncrdi was incapable of a jest, and unappre* 
hettnve of any thing that bore the least eembknoe 
to humour. So that, while they were on tbe 
same nde in pditics, and of the same way of 
thinking, they were very different kind of men, 
9nd could not by any means coalesce. They 
might coincide in their opinions^ but they dif- 
jG^red in th,eir feelings. 
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Turnstile, however, saw some symptoms in 
his friend North of a chaiige of views, as we 
have just hinted ; and he was not a little 
strengthened in his conjecture by the discovery,' 
which, after a little further conversation, he made 
of Mr. North *s having consented to meet Dr. 
Muffle(*.hops at Lord Slender^s table, after such 
an event as the trial, and the testimony which the 
doctor had then delivered : which testimony 
had all the appearance of being perfectly vo- 
luntary. He congratulated Mr. North on his 
forgiving disposition, and wished him joy of 
his forbearance on the occasion. 

" Sir,'' siud Mr. North, in reply to his con- 
gratulations, ^' I never was otherwise than for- 
giving. I never did resent injuries : I have 
ever thought it beneath a man to be always 
waspish and pettish, and continually finding or 
making enemies.'' 

" But, I think, my good friend, that I do 
remember, that there was a time when you 
would not willingly have encoimtered a meeting 
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with this redoubtable champion of Church and 
King, and all that is/' 

" Truly, Mr. Tumstilcj I may have expressed 
myself strongly on the subject of the doctor's 
politics, and especially on his mode of uttering 
his' opinions, and manifesting his zeal, but I 
have no personal enmity against him* He, no 
doubt, thought he was doing his duty in bear- 
ing his testimony to the fact of my hand- 
writing. I have no desire to be at enmity with 
my man.^^ 

'* What ! no desire to be at enmity with a 
man who is the advocate of tyranny, a supporter 
of the present odious and unnatural state of 
thing^; in which the rich oppress and grind the 
poor ; in which the horrible doctrine of the 
million made for one, is broached and sup- 
ported, and every where acted upon! Oh! 
Mr. North, you carry your forgiveness a great 
way indeed. Now, pray, among instances of 
your forgiving disposition, have you yet found 
it in your heart to forgive me, for having sent 
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you that horribly, wicked, odious, sophistical 
book of Mr. Burke's." 

<^ Certainly, I entertain no resentment against 
you on that head. I think now, as I thou^t 
then, you have been misled by that man^s 
dazzling eloquence, and you have been somewhat 
warped by the appearance of advantage in 
your jaresent views. It is not by reason only 
that you have been guided.** 

"Citizen North, did you ever know aaxy 
rational being, who was guided in all his con* 
duct by pure reason alone ? It is Terjr easy 
to talk rationally, that we can all do, but can 
we act reasonably ? I always think that you 
philosophers are as much guided by your pre^^ 
judioes, moved by your pas»ons, and influenced 
by your interests as the rest of mankind. 
Dcm^t you remember how we used to talk about 
Seneca, and his fine moralizmg, when' we we«e 
at school ?** 

"I remember," said Mr. North, "thatydu 
did often express your suspicions of that writer's 
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sinqmtj ; but, I believe that I rather took hit 
part, and commended the purity, and ooik^ 
t^9i4ecl for the practicability of his moral system.^ 

.^^ But did we not read something in his 
history that was not quite consistent with his 
high sounding talk about disinterestedness P* 

^ I have a little recoUecticm oi something 
rather inccoisistent ; but we are not to take omr 
views of human nature, or our rule of conduct 
from, heathen writers. '' 

*5 Very true ; but we must take our views of 
human nature from what we find human nature 
to be : and if you find that some of those who 
can talk most knowingly and plausiUy about' 
prin<^ple, and purity, and disinterestedness, are 
not a whit better than the rest of the wcnrld^ 
what do idl your nieetings and your resdutibns 
amounf; to? You cannot reform the woi'ld, and 
sfaape it to your own views. Now, I understand 
yoa are going to have a public dinner, to cele- 
brate your- triumph — and you wiH^ of course, 
make and hear speeches : and all your speedfies 
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will be but the echo of speeches that have been 
made for centuries past, only with a little mof« 
publicity than speeches of that nature were fbr- 
meriy made.' Now, let me beg of you not 'to 
carry the joke too far — keep yourself sober 
and cool — you may and must make a speech — 
and you must talk in favour of liberty, or you 
will be thrown out of window. — You must not 
tell your company that you be^n to suspect that 
you and they are both deceived — you must keep 
up the farce ; but there is a way of managing 
these matters so as not to commit yourself. 
Take care not to say any thing that may he 
quoted against you — and when you have nu^ 
your speech, retire as soon as you can, and go to 
bed, and go to sleep as soundly as you can, and 
rise early next morning, and go to the news- 
paper office, and help to correct the report of 
your speech, and strike out every thing that you 
would not willingly utter before dinner as well 
as after. You may thus be a patriot as long ai 
it answers your purpose, and suits your fancy : 
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and then you can, when you are desirous of so 
doing, back out very gracefully. But, if you 
make loud protestations, and utter too many of 
those wise sayings that are called home truths^ 
you, can never get them back again. You can 
make a very eloquent speech about liberty, that 
shall mean nothing: and by a little sober 
mcarning^ pruping you may reduce it down to a 
veiy innocent, harmless state ; and then, if here« 
after any one should have the impudence to 
quote your tavern speech {torn recollection, you 
may. set him, or rather yourself, right, by a 
reference to the pritited record. It is one of the 
most knowing tricks in the world, to change 
sides without apostatizing. I wish I had done 
so; but I played the rogue too honestly by half. 
There, now, don'^t look serious. I have ^ven 
you advice that is worth, at least, a thousand a 

year.^ 

To all this^ Mr. North answered little or 
nothing. Mr. Turnstile had. observed enou^ 
to be. aware, that such language might nol be 
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far from the case of his old friend, and might 
be, perhaps, better adapted to his condition than 
lie himself was aware. For when there is an 
absolute revolution in a man's mind, the change 
is made before he well knows that it is begun : and. 
whenever a man says, that he is almost inclined 
to adopt any new opinion-it may be set down 
for a truth, that he has already adopted that 
opinion ; and what seems to himself to be the 
beginning of his change, is only the commence- 
ment of his apology for that change. What a 
fuss people make about changing opinions : even 
those people who are most noisy in favour of the 
liberty of thought, are most intemperately angry 
when people take the liberty to alter their own 
views and opinions. The interchange of opinion 
is the soul of intellect. 

" Well, my good friend, I shall stay and dine 
with you, just to see how you and the orthodox 
doctor will manage to amuse one another. Now, 
don't be in a passion. And if the doctor should, 
by any sudden freak, fly out of the room at the 
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sight of yoU| exclaimiDg, ^ I will not dine with 
a traitor,^ fly after him and bring him back^ and 
say that you are half converted." 

" Mr. Turnstile, I do not approve of such 
language ; you do not understand me; I tell you 
I have the same decided and utter abhorrence of 
tyranny as I always have had, I hate it from 
the bottom of my soul : and I will never counte- 
nance it in any form, be it in mobs or in 
monarchs/^ 

" Ay, that is right. Always declaim against 
mobs, and you may safely talk againstmonarchs/' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I never took one of your coat for a conjuror in all my life. 

SwiVT. 



Me. North and Mr. Turnstile joined the 
company in the Ubrary before dinner. The 
former gentleman most courteously approached 
Dr. Mufflechops, and most politely bowed ; the 
doctor was not constructed for the purpose of 
bowing, but he moved his head as much as he 
conveniently could : he did not fly out of the room, 
frightened at the sight of a traitor. It must have 
been a terrible sight that would have frightened 
the doctor away from his dinner : and though 
the doctor was a bigot, he was not an ill-tempered 
man; but quite the reverse. He thought it 
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very wicked that any body diould treat persons 
in authority with disrespect or contempt. He 
would most willingly have removed all heresy, 
sedition, and treason out of the kingdom ; but 
if it could be done by mild means, he was by 
no means an advocate for hanging and burning. 
He did look with more complacency on a loyal 
man, than one who ^as discontented ; but if the 
discontented would cease to be discontented, he 
was very ready to give them the right hand of 
fellowship, and to forget all their past errors ; and 
being himself so thoroughly convinced of the 
truth, excellence, and beauty of. the system 
whidi fed and clothed him, he had not any idea 
that persons could be otherwise, than convinced 
by the force of argument, who adopted that same 
system. His own person was a most excellent 
ibmily against discontent 

But our readers have now to be introduced 
to some new acquaintances : the family, or rather 
part of the family, of the Rev. Dr. M ufflechops. 
The ladies were introduced, in all due form, 
by Louisa Slender, to Miss North ; and it was 
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ivell for Miss North that she appeared to be on 
such very intimate terms with the Slender family, 
otherwise the ladies of the Mufflechops^ family, 
would have looked upon her most ungraciously ; 
as it was, they smiled and curtsied, and 
were all graciousness and condescension. 

Mrs. Mufflechops was a staid matronly lady, 
not quite three score : comely in her form, stately 
in her looks, carrying that kind of aspect which 
bespeaks a full, and rather over-fuU, idea of her 
own importance : with more graces than grace- 
fulness ; and as to the attire which she wore, 
more decorated than good taste would approve. 
It is a wise custom that confines the priesthood 
to garments of a certain hue and colour, or rather 
prohibits all colour. And though it be something 
of a digression, yet we cannot resist the inclination 
to recommend to our legislature, to take into their 
consideration the ladies of clergymen. The 
regulations touching the garb of clerical gentle- 
men, and the titles of the spiritual peers, were 
made in the days of popery, when the poor priests 
were condenmed to celibacy: and now the 
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wife of a bishop has no greater or higher title 
than the wife of a curate; and though the clergy, 
by wearing black, are prevented from grievously 
offending against propriety by the too gaudy 
decoration of the outward man, yet a parson's 
wife may dress like a strolling player, and be 
covered with all the colours of the rainbow. 
We would recommend the legislature to look to 
this, and to make regulations for the due and 
beoomingdecoration of the persons of clergymen'^s 
wives. For it really is a great offence to the eye 
of taste, to see a grave and soberly attired cleric 
walking arm in arm with a person of the 
other sex, who seems like a personification of the 
genius of Vanity Fair« This is quite as incon- 
gruous as my lord and Mrs. ■ 

The daughters of Dr. Mufflechops were seven 
in number : of which only four were in London 
with their papa: these four were Celestina, the 
eldest, commonlycalledMissMufflechops; Cheru- 
bina Mufflechops, Angelina Mufflechops, and 
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Margaret Mufflechops. They were not decorated 
quite so much as their mama. They were all 
in the same uniform, and all of the same manner, 
though there was a slight difference ki their 
features. They were very tall, very prim, very 
silent, very formal, very cold, very correct 
They were all four very great readers, very 
great botanists, very great loyalists. They were 
very condescending to the poor, and very liberal 
in one respect, viz. in the frequency^ rather than 
in the magnitude, of their donations. They 
seemed to take no small pleasure in the many 
bows and curtsies they received from the 
humble acknowledgers of their bounty. How- 
ever, it is wise to be economical, and to buy 
every thing as cheap as it can be had ; and 
why should not people buy the reputation of 
liberality as cheap as they can possibly get it, 
as well as any other article ? 

Great care seemed to be taken by all parties 
at table to avoid allusion to, or introduction of 
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politics. Every one seemed anxious to avoid 
the subject, as if it were sure to be the signal of 
dissension, if not of actual quarrelling. 

Louisa Slender endeavoured to ascertain the 
sound of the voices of the Misses Mufflechops. 
Many attempts were made in vain. An answer, 
only in a whisper, was all that could be extorted 
from any one of the four ; and to nine questions 
out of ten, the only reply was a bow and a simper. 
There wasa peculiarity in theladies, which Louisa 
had not at first observed : namely, that there was 
such a perfect uniformity of manner among them, 
that what one did, all did. They partook of the 
same dishes, they all four smiled at the same re^ 
marks, and looked towards the same persons, or 
part of the room. This was entertaining at first 
sight from its singularity, but it was soon tiresome 
from its stupidity. Now, Louisa Slender was 
rather impadent She had not been accustomed 
to formality of manner, and could not see the 
great propriety or necessity of looking and 
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moving with a most provoking and tiresome 
uniformity. So the time passed away with a 
most oppressive and wearying languor. The 
gentlemen would not talk about politics, and the 
ladies would not talk about any thing . in due 
time, however, the latter left the room, and 
discretion forsook GeoiFry Turnstile. He began 
the prohibited topic. 

'' I have been congratulating our friend, Mr. 
North, on his narrow escape from the hands 
of his enemies, my lord. I am glad to see him 
in such good spirits.'' 

Lord Slender did not like the allusi(»i, and 
merely said, "Pass the bottle." Dr. Muffle- 
chops obeyed his lordship's order, and filled his 
glass, observing at the same time : 

'' I am very glad, I am sure, that matters took 
such a turn as they did. I hope that we shall 
never have reason to think otherwise of our 
friend, Mr. North, than as having been misled by 
circumstances into erroneous views of public 
affairs. We are all liable to err." 
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**We are so, doctor,*' replied Mr. North; 
^^ and I may acknowledge your politeness and 
tx)nsideration, in the view which you have 
been ]:deased to give of the event to which you 
allude. But, Sir, give me leave to observe, that 
though I may have reason to think differently 
on some topics, from what I once did, I have not 
changed my opinions.'* 

" I beg pardon," interrupted Mr, Turnstile, 
*' but will you favour me with repeating the 
last part of the observation you have just made ; 
it struck me at the moment as being somewhat 
paradoxical. I cannot think how a man, who 
thinks differently from what he formerly did, 
can be said not to have changed his opinions.'^ 

" Mr. Turnstile," replied the philosopher, 
**you do not seem to apprehend aright the 
movements of the human inind. To change an 
opinion, is a voluntary act, and a deliberate 
movement of the mind ; but to think differently, 
h only, by change of position, to see the same 
objects with the same mind, but to a greater or 
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less advantage in point of situation, or to see 
them nearer or more remote." 

'^ I do not quite apprehend your meaning, Mr. 
North; but, according to my old fashioned logie, 
to change the mind or opinion, is to think dif- 
ferently."" 

"Nay, now, gentlemen," interrupted Dr. 
Mufflechops, " I pray you, let Ui have no talk 
about differences of opinion, and changes of 
views and logical subtleties. All these things 
have been a great injury to the church. I have 
no objection to thinking, provided it be done 
quietly and without interfering with the esta- 
blished order of things. It is not fit that 
all manner of opinions on subjects of politics 
and religion should be always afloat At that 
rate there will never be any thing settled. It is 
our duty, if we think at all, to think^all alike, 
and not to disturb the peace of society by new 
fangled notions. I do not like them.**' 

*' But," replied Mr. North, " were it not for 
the introduction of new opinions, or rather the 
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xeviral of old ones, there would be no such thing 
as improvement.*' 

** Nonsense !^ - said the doctor ; f ' who wanta 
improvement? You mean innovation, Mr. 
North. Yes, improvement, where it is wanted, 
may be a very good kind of thing ; but then it 
ought to be done by the proper authorities, and 
in a regular manner ; and then it comes with a 
due decorum, and a proper weight : but when 
private individuals attempt what they caU im- 
jMrovement, nothing but mischief occurs.^' 

'^ Well, but Dr. Mufflechops, you admit of 
the importance of the reformation &om popery, 
for instance ; and was not that first commenced 
by individuals not in authority?'^ 

** Oh, I do not know by whom it might be 
commenced: it is enough for me that it was 
established in this country by act of parliament, 
and by the sanction of grave and learned 
divines,^' 

^^ And do you not admit of the right of pri- 
vate judgment ?'" 
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" Certainly, I do ; but, then, let it be private^ 
and not interfere with the peace and quiet of 
the country. I cannot tell what people want, 
when they make such fuss about improvement.^ 

** Come now, my good friends," interrupted his 
lordship, ^^ let us hear no more about improve* 
ment. Mr. North, the bottle stands with you." 

The party bowed to his lordship^s decision. 
Mr. North did not wish to argue with Dr. 
Mufflechops, and the doctor did not wish to, 
argue with any body : it being his full convic- 
tion that argument was bad for digestion. So 
the gentlemen passed their hour in almost word-^ 
less silence. In the drawing-room, the ladies 
were not quite so silent as they had been in the 
dining-room. They Usped the praises of the 
great metropolis with unanimity and moderate 
fluency ; they were much struck with the gran- 
deur of Westminster Abbey, and, most of all, 
delighted with the view of the Thames from 
Westminster Bridge. This was their first visit 
to London : and Truckleborough being situated 
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quite in an inland county, they had never before 
seen a large navigable river. There is certainly 
a great advantage in seeing fine sights, when 
one has arrived at a proper period of life to 
enjoy theiy ; and in the good old times of 
which we are writing, it was not so much the 
fashion to bring young persons into public so 
early as it is now. No wonder that Mr. Mai- 
thus thinks that there are too many men and 
women in the world : for, in former days, it 
took more years than it does now to rear up a 
mail or woman — we beg pardon, we mean a lady 
or gentleman. But we are not going to 
moralize or sigh over sentimentalities. 

It was very entertaining to hear the Misses 
Mufflechops express their wonder and admira- 
tion at all the fine sights they had seen, and on 
this subject they were very kindly and copi- 
ously communicative. Last of all, they men- 
tioned the delight they experienced on seeing 
the fine pctures in the gallery of Sir Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing ; they all expressed at once their 
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" Certainly, I do ; but, tliea, let it be priFate* 
and not interfere with the peace and quiet of 
the country. I cannot tell what people want, 
when they make such fuss about improvement." 

" Come now, my good friends," interrupted his 
lordabip, " let us hear no more about improve- 
ment. Mr. North, the bottle stands with you." 

The party bowed to his lordship's decision. 
Mr. North did not wish to argue with Dr. 
Mufflechops, and the doctor did not wish to 
argue with any body ; it being his full convic- 
tion that argument was bad for digestion. So 
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quite in an inland county, they had never before 
seen a large navigable river. There is certainly 
a great advantage in seeing fine sights, when 
one has arrived at a proper period of life to 
enjoy theiy ; and in the good old times of 
which we are writing, it was not so much the 
fashion to bring young persons into public so 
early as it is now. No wonder that Mr. Mai- 
thus thinks that there are too many men and 
women in the world : for, in former days, it 
took more years than it does now to rear up a 
mail or woman — we beg pardon, we mean a lady 
or gentleman. But we are not going to 
moralize or sigh over sentimentalities. 

It was very entertaining to hear the Misses 
Mufflechops express their wonder and admira- 
tion at all the fine sights they had seen, and on 
this subject they were very kindly and copi- 
odsly communicative. Last of all, they men- 
tioQed the delight they experienced on seeing 
the fine pctures in the gallery of Sir Pertinax 
^ ^Ftanyfarthing ; they all expressed at once their 
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" Certainly, I do ; but, then, let it be private^ 
and not interfere with the peace and quiet of 
the country. I cannot teU what people want, 
when they make such fuss about improvement.^ 

** Come now, my good friends," interrupted his 
lordship, " let us hear no more about improve- 
ment. Mr. North, the bottle stands with you.*' 

The party bowed to his lordship^s decision. 
Mr. North did not wish to argue with Dr. 
Miifflechops, and the doctor did not wish to 
argue with any body : it being his full convic- 
tion that argument was bad for digestion. So 
the gentlemen passed their hour in almost word- 
less silence. In the drawing-room, the ladies 
were not quite so silent as they had been in the 
dining-room. They lisped the praises of the 
great metropolis with unanimity and moderate 
fluency ; they were much struck with the gran- 
deur of Westminster Abbey, and, most of all, 
delighted with the view of the Thames from 
Westminster Bridge. This was their first visit 
to London : and Truckleborough being situated 
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quite in an inland county, they had never before 
seen a large navigable river. There is certainly 
a great advantage in seeing fine sights, when 
one has arrived at a proper period of life to 
enjoy theiy ; and in the good old times of 
which we are writing, it was not so much the 
fashion to bring young persons into public so 
early as it is now. No wonder that Mr. Mai- 
thus thinks that there are too many men and 
women in the world: for, in former days, it 
took more years than it does now to rear up a 
mail or woman — we beg pardon, we mean a lady 
or gentleman. But we are not going to 
moralize or sigh over sentimentalities. 

It was very entertaining to hear the Misses 
Mufflechops express their wonder and admira- 
tion at all the fine sights they had seen, and on 
this subject they were very kindly and copi- 
ously communicative. Last of all, they men- 
tioned the delight they experienced on seeing 
the fine pctures in the gallery of Sir Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing ; they all expressed at once their 
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astonishment at his taste, and their wonder at 
his. wealth. It was very manifest that the name 
of Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing would be the talk 
of Truckleborough for many a month, perhaps 
many a year to come. And then the baronet 
was such an elegant man, and so affable and 
condescending, and so universal in his infor- 
mation, and so remarkably well dressed. What 
a pity that there should be no Lady Penny^ 
farthing ! The Misses Mufflechops did not say 
so. The baronet they found to be also a very 
loyal man, and very fond of the church, and 
a great enemy to innovation* His views of all 
important matters were precisely the same as 
those of their papa. And nobody knows but 
•some day or other Sir Pertinax may be pritd^ 
minister, only he does not like the trouble of 
public business. Really he is a most astonish*- 
ing man— with such talents and such wealth 
to be so retired, and so modest, and make so 
little noise in the nation ! The Misses Muffle* 
chops had heard the story of the compliment 
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paid to Sir Pertinax by the leading man in the 
opporition, and were astonished at his modest 
manner of telling it. Poor young ladies, they 
little thought that Mr. Doolittle would be 
before-hand with them in carrying the tidings 
to Truckleborough, and communicating the 
story to all the nobility and gentry within 
reach. 

Miss North had never before been in com- 
pany with the young ladies, and there was to 
her the pleasure of novelty in contemplating 
four such models of accuracy and elegance. 
She had, however, no very great desire to see 
them again, nor did she feel much regret that 
$he had not ^een them before. To Emma 
almost every thing was new. Her knowledge 
of the world was only derived from books, pre- 
viously to her acquaintance with Louisa Slender. 
It was, however, very manifest, from her general 
style, that she had not endeavoured to form her 
mind upon any false or ill-apprehended models. 
)Man is said to be an imitative animal. Good. 
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His excellence consists in the art of imitating 
what is worthy of imitation, and of imitating 
it well and appropriately. Affectation is nothing 
more nor less than a clumsy imitation. Enuna 
North had taken no false models, and made 
no awkward attempts to imitate good ones. 
Her moral and intellectual taste was, therefore, 
pure and unvitiated. 

Before the party separated, Mr. Turnstile 
contrived to make Dr. Mufflechops understand, 
that Mr. North had begun to experience a 
slight revolution in his political sentiments; 
but recommended to the doctor not to take any 
particular notice at present of the said suspected 
change, lest the poor man should be frightened, 
and fall back again to his old conceits. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Oh, that fortune 
Had brought me to the field, where thou art famed 
To haTe wrought euch wonders with an ats'e jaw. 

MiLTOK, 



The day arrived when Mr. North must give 
his company and his eloquence to the friends 
of liberty. Some pains were taken to enlist 
Mr. Turnstile and Lord Slender into the party. 
Mr. Turnstile was extremely sorry that he 
must be out of town in the course of that week, 
and probably on that very day ; however, if he 
possibly could come, he certainly would. But 
it so unfortunately turned out that he could not 
be present. Lord Slender, too, would have had 
very great pleasure in joining the party, but his 
presence was absolutely necessary in the country. 
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Mr. Babblethwaite, however, could not- get off 
so easily : all the excuses he could invent would 
not do : so he was compelled to shew himself for 
the amusement of the friends of liberty. 

Our records of that glorious meeting are not 
in the most perfect state; but we will endea* 
vour to make the best we can of what we 
possess. Tickets were issued for three hun- 
dred ; but on the morning of the day, it was 
found absolutely necessary to issue at least fifty 
more ; otherwise some persons of consequence 
would be excluded. The room was decorated 
with branches of laurel, and the word ". Liberty," 
done in gold letters, was placed at the back of 
the chair. There were, beside, divers other ini. 
scriptions, such as " The Majesty of the People ; •' 
« The Liberty of the Press C" " Trial by Jury,'' 
and ten or a dozen more to the same purpose^ 

Not more did the good people, who directed 
these inscriptions to be put up, enjoy the fdea* 
sure of seeing them, than did others quite as 
good, but more loyal, enjoy the satisfaction of 
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.expressing their abhorrence of seditious doings, 
and their dread of what all this might eome 
to. There ware sad and gloomy anticipations 
of the consequence of so many people getting 
together, to eat and drink, and talk high 
treason* There was no knowing what it mi^it 
all end in. It was not sufiBciently considend 
by those who were frightened, that it was not 
not very probable that any great revolutioa 
ooidd take place by means of after-dinner de* 
liberations; and that a public dinner was not 
the best place in the world for conspiradies 
to be hatched. The panic was not very general. 
The price of stocks did not fall on account oC 
it, nor were the guards doubled at the Bank. 
But if people like to be frightened, why should 
they not enjoy themselves ? To be frightened 
at mobfl> and to be jealous of monarchs, are 
the two dearest delights of an Englishman's 
soul. They understood these things better two 
hundred years ago. What a jewel of a plot 
was the gun^powder treason! Mr* Nprth^s 
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public dinner, and the Pig's Foot and Pie- 
crust conspiracy were nothing to it. The picture 
of James the First, prefixed to Miss Aikin's 
Memoirs of the Court, &c. looks as if the poor 
man had really been blown up, and as if his 
portrait had been taken before he had reco- 
vered the fright. But to retiun to our narra- 
tive : for we shall never get on, if we go off in 
a tangent at this rate every now and then. 

The room was filled at least an hour before . 
dinner, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
Mr. Crump, the chairman, Mr. North, Mr. Bab- 
blethwaite, and the committee, could get to their, 
seats. The dinner was all confusion and noise ; 
and it was a very considerable time before the, 
first toast could be given from the chair. The 
usual toasts were ^ven in rotation, and then.came 
the gi-and concern of all ; we must give it in the; 
words of Mr. Crump, the chairman. 

" Gentlemen ! The next toast which it is my 
duty and my pleasure to propose to you, is one. 
which I am sure must be received by you all 
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with the utmost enthusiasm. It needs no words 
from me to recommend it ; but I should never 
for^ve myself if I were to neglect this opportu- 
nity of expressing, in my feeble manner, the 
sentiments which I entertain of that truly great 
and excellent man, whose name I am about to 
mention, [loud applause.] Greatness, true great- 
ness is in the mind: that is a greatness which no 
titles can confer, and which no persecution can 
diminish. Monarchs on their thrones, surrounded 
by the minions of their power, might envy citizen 
North at the bar in the Old Bailey. Their 
greatness is nothing to his, and the victories of a 
Tamerlane, or a Gengis Khan, are merely 
trifles compared to his. By Mr. North's victory 
the hberties of England are established for ever: 
and, gentlemen, I have not only to speak of my 
worthy friend's public, but of his private excel- 
lencies : I have to speak of him as a good man 
as well as a good citizen. A good — (he was 
going to say husband, but as he was not quite 
sure that Mr. North was a married man, he made, 
a little pause in this part of his oration, and a 
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torrent of applause filled up the interval, nf wliich 
fae look advantage by asking Babblethwaite if 
North was a married man.)— A good man in all 
the relations of life, and distinguished no less for 
the powers of his mind than for the qualities 
of his heart. Gentlemen, I beg to propose 
the health of Mr. North, with three times 
three." 

Well done Mr. Crump ! This was a tolerably 
modest concern. Mr. North was going to blush 
at first; but before the speech was finished, he 
was inclined to kugh. We need not add, that a 
tremendous burst of applause followed this 
harangue. After the applause had in some 
measure subsided, Mr. North rose to address the 
company ; the applause was then renewed, and 
continued for several minutes; at length ^lence 
being obtained, he said: 

'* Gendemen ! I thank you most sincerely 
for the manner in which you have condescended 
to receive the proposal of your worthy chairman. 
He has been pleased to express himself concenuDg 
me in language rather too strong; but I hope 
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you will attxibute it to the true motive, to the 
great zeal which he feels in the cause of liberty. 
This leads him to speak rather too partially of 
its advocates. The cause of liberty is indeed a 
sacred cause ; and if in any respect my feeble 
exertions may have aided that cause, I am re^ 
warded abundantly in the consciousness of the 
fact, and in the possession of your good opinion. 
Gentlemen, the cause of reform is the cause 
of truth, and truth is great, and must prevail. 
How long it may be before the great event is 
accomplished, I cannot venture to say ; but this 
I will predict with great confidence, that the 
present system cannot last for ever.""— [There was 
very Utde comfort in this declaration, but it drew 
down thunders of applause.] — " Grentlemen, I am 
most sincerely happy to meet you here on this day 
and on this occasion. I feel myself indebted to 
your kindness far beyond the power of words to 
express. I am most delighted to have the ap- 
probation of my fellow-citizens ; and when. I see 

VOL. II. I 
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around me so large and raBpectable a bodgr^ all 
zealous in the cause of liberty, I feel satisfied 
that the cause must triumph. But, gentlemen, 
let all our exertions in that cause be made upon 
constitutional principles. Let us not give the 
enemies of liberty an opportunity of speaking ill 
of the cause, by means of any indiscretion on the 
part of its advocates. For had there be«i any 
thing really against me in the recent trial, Ubarty 
irould have suffered more than it now has gained. 
I am sorry, gentlemen, that owing to the great 
fatigue which I have undergone in preparing 
tor my late trial, and from the anxiety of mincl 
with which that preparation was attended, I am 
not now able to address you so much at length 
as I could have desired. But I know your 
goodness and your candour will excuse me, and 
attribute my brevity to its real cause. My voice, 
though feeble, shall always be raised in the 
cause of liberty." — [Great applause, and cries of 
liberty for ever.] — ^^ Gentlemen,let memost grate- 
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fiilfy tbank you for the honour which jou have 
dmie me, and conclude by drinking, in return, 
health and happiness to you all." 

This was rather cool from Mr. North. But 
he was really not well — ^he looked quite pale, and 
soon after he began to speak, his voice faltered, 
and was so feeble that it could hardly be heard 
to the middle of the room. Great attentiiMi^ 
however, was paid to what he said, and the most 
£ivourable possible construction was put upcm it. 

The chairman rose again, and loud applause 
aeoompanied his rising : he said, — 

^' Gentlemen, I have to call your attention to 
another toast, which can be received only with 
one feeling through this respectable ccunpany. 
We have given the health of the advocate of 
liberty, I will now propose the health of the 
advocate of the advocate of liberty. , Mr. Coun- 
sellor Babblethwaite, gentlemen, with three 
times three.'^ 

With due noise this toast was also received ; 

I 2 
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and Mr. Babblethwaite rose and addressed the^ 
company. 

^< Gentlemen^ I have the greatest pleasure in 
obeyingyour call, and am happy tobear my feeble 
testimony to the great principles which we are' 
here met to celebrate. The sacred cause of 
liberty is one to which I should be proud to 
devote all my days, and to give all my energy.! 
Gentlem^, you are pleased to express your kind 
approbation of my poor services. My client, 
indeed, may deserve your thanks, but forme, 
what have I done ? merely stated and vindicated 
my client's innocence ! My heart, gentlemen,- is 
in the cause, and when I see the abuses, and .the. 
wickedness, and the profligacy of men in power, 
I really think men ought not to have so much 
power.*" — [Very greatapplause.] — *' It iscertainly 
a very great misfortune to our country, and will 
one day or other be its ruin, no doubts that the 
persons who are in power, are uniformly those 
who have not the slightest capacity, the least 
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atiHn of honesty, integrity, or any one good 
.quality of head or heart."" — [Loud and reiterated 
shouts of applause.] — ^^ Grentlemen, it is most 
;aboininabIe, I say, that for all the offices in 
.the state and for every department of the go^ 
.v^nment, the worst men are invariably selected.; 
and if by chance any one of them happens to 
possess any good or respectable quality of heart 
or understanding, it is sure to be some quaUty 
which -dan be of no use whatever to him in the 
discharge of the duties of his office : and had it 
not been for a few real patriots and men of public 
spirit, who, from time to time, have exposed 
and held up to contempt pubUc abuses, the 
nation must have been ruined over and over again. 
Our ancestors, gentlemen, used occasionally 
to utter a few. complaints against the vile abusM 
of. men in power ; but what did they undergo 
^compared to what we suffer now ?*** — [Applause.] 
— **€renllemen, are we not all rendered com- 
jpletely miserable by the ^scandalous abuses prae- 
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tised bj the government?" — [Loud applame.] 
—^ Gentlemen, are you not all suffering what QO 
mortals bef<»e you ever suffered ? You hare 
scarcely liberty to breathe or to think.^ — [Loud 
applause.] — ^^Alas ! there is no virtue or under- 
standing in the kingdom, except among thefrienda 
of liberty.'' — [Loud applause.] — ** Gentlemen^ 
I wish to be candid and fair in my statanents. 
I have no desire to eiiaggerate ; but surdy you 
know, that what I am saying rather falls short 
of, than exceeds, the trudi ; and I may venture 
to say, without fear of contradiction, that thev^ 
never was on the face of the earthy and never 
could be found, or ever imagined, a set of men 
more lost to every sense of shame, more deficient 
in every power and faculty of the mind, more 
cruel and ferocious, blood-thirsty and tyra^nnical 
than our present ministers.''— [Tremendous ap- « 
plause.] — *^ But I dare not trust myself cm this 
subject ; I grow rather too warm* Gentlemen, lei 
me once more thank you for the honor which yoa 
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.have d<me me^ and, with your chairman^s leave, I 
irill propose a toast, — ^< The Liberty of the 



The applause continued several minutes aft^ 
Mr. Babblethwaite had sat down : and when the 
tumult was a little abated, Mr. Snubbs was seen 
mounted on the table, end in the attitude of be- 
q>eakingthe chairman''s attention, which gained, 
he Aus spoke : 

^^Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— -I have 
been a compositor for forty jrears, and I am 
likely to know something about the press. In 
all that time, gentlemen, I have been a friend to 
liberty. With your leaver gentlemen, I will 
give you a narrativeof the events of my life, and 
of the history of Europe during that period.*^ 

Just as Mr. Snubbs had uttered this last 
sentence, one of the tables at the lower end of 
die room, by some accidoit slipped from its 
auj^ort, and sent to the ground, with a tre- 
mendous crash, a large number of {dates and 
glassQik Mfc. Snubbs, who waa richer nervous, 
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leaped from his station in an instant^and the com- 
pany were thrown into some state of alarm. The 
chairman, thinking it convenient to take it for 
granted that Mr. Snubbs had finished his fipeech, 
called to order, and began to propose a new 
toast. Mr. Snubbs was desirous of remounting, 
but was held back by some of his friends, who 
had no desire to hear the history of Europe, and 
of Mr. Snubbs, the compositor, for the last forty 
years. After a little confusion and bustle, Mr. 
Crump the chairman, triumphed over Mr. 
Snubbs the compositor, and the business pro- 
ceeded. 

The company had been highly delighted with 
Mr. Babbteth waiters speech, and they considered 
him as a man of profound views, and purely 
patriotic principles. As for Mr, North's 
harangue, though it did not exactly come up to 
their views of what a speech after dinner ought 
to be, yet they pardoned him from the thought 
that he was, perhaps, under some little apprehen- 
sion of spies and informations. It was very 
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evident that be was as ardently as ever attadied 
to the cause of liberty, and that his views of 
political matters were perfectly correct: yet 
again they were not quite satisfied ; for surely 
he ought to have uttered a little more abuse 
against ministers and kings; or if he did not 
like to say much about people at home, he might 
have, talked about Nero, or ■ the Emperor of 
Morocco, or he might have talked against the 
Stuarts, or in favour of Magna Charta, or the 
gl(»rious revolution of eighty-eight. They were 
not indeed angry with Mr. North, but they were 
aomewhat disappointed; and so the business 
would have been very flat, bad it not been 
ailivened by the proper and glcnrious speech of 
Mr. Counsellor Babblethwaite. 

The chairman now proceeded to give — ** Trial 
by Jury." With this, the company were remark- 
ably well pleased, and there was considerable 
cheering. The attention of the chairman and 
the company was called to a gentleman, who 
rose, to Efeak to the toast. His, name did. not 
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transpire. His appearance was by do means 
{^repossessing. His attire not over gaudy; 
scarcely neat or clean. He hod on a rusty black 
coat, and a greasy silk handkerchief. He had a 
very stem look, and a very hoarse voice. 

<< Mr, Chairman and gentlemen/^ said he^ ** I 
have been tried at the Old fiailey five times^ and 
am likely to know something about trial by jury. 
And I am very sure that trial by jury haa been 
the palladium of liberty. 1 don^t exactly know 
the meaning of ^lladium, but I suppose it 
means something aix)ut liberty. I like trial by 
jury very well indeed^ gentlemen^ so iSar as it 
goes ; but then t don't see the great benefit of 
trial at all for my part : for though you liberty 
^people are very fond of trial by jury, I think 
it would be much more to our purpose to propose 
as a toast, <<No Trial.'^^[A little aj^lause^ 
mingled With faint hisses, and divers other mani- 
festaticHis of discontent.]— ^^ Genttemen> I am 
afraid I am growing tedious."^ 

Here the speaker was called, to order by the 
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chairman, who vindicated the purity o! the 
friends of liberty, and expressed to the ccxnpany 
his concern, that any person should be found in 
the party, who would avow such principles as 
the person who had now spoken. There Were 
many conjectures as to who and what the 
speaker could be ; it was generally suspected 
that it was some tory in disguise, who had 
thrust himself into the company, with a view of 
rendering the meeting ridiculous, and throwing 
contempt upon the cause of liberty ; and yet 
there were some few of the party, who thought 
that such an attempt was superfluous. To thii^ 
day, it has not been discovered^ who was the 
person ; and if we may be allowed a conjecture, 
we would st&rt the idea, that it was some waggish 
wight of no great refinement of feeling, who 
was merely inclined to parody Mr. Snubbs, 
and to pass a joke on the meeting : for it is a 
fact, that in all parties are to be found some 
persons, who do now and then make themselves 
merry at the exp^ise of their own party ; and 
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it is also a fact, that in all parties, the most out- 
rageous are the most prominent, and thus giye 
what may justly, though quaintly, be called a 
cancature character to party. If, now, there 
should be any of these extravaganziotes reading 
this our history, and if they should be angry 
with this part of our narratiye> thinking that 
we, the author, are endeavouring to hold them 
up, to be laughed at, or that we imagine 
or ' describe them as doing more harm than 
good, we beg leave most explicitly to deny that 
we have any such intention ; and to avow, at 
the same time, that we have a great respect 
for them, and consider them as the most useful 
persons in their party, inasmuch as they do not 
only cause their party to make a noise in the 
world, but the chief good which they do, is 
this, — they kindly and gently assist those of 
their party, who find it convenient to go over 
to the enemy : for if man wishes to change 
sides, he has nothing more to do, than to ex- 
press his disgust at the outrageous part of his 
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party, and to fly into a violent passion and re« 
nounce them altogether. 

Mr. North felt himself somewhat accommo^ 
dated in this point of yiew by the speaker who 
had just sat down : and though he frowned very 
sternly as to his outward man, yet inwardly he 
rejoiced at the fine opportunity which was thus 
afforded him for protesting against all manner of 
putrageousness. To this purpose he rose and 
jMud: 

<^ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, — As this fes- 
tive meeting was assembled for the pin^se of 
congratulating me on my acquittal from the 
charge of treason and sedition, I cannot forbear 
to express my disapprobation of any language, 
that may be uttered on this occasion, tending in 
.the slightest degree to give to the public an 
impression that we are enemies to social order 
and good government. There is a wide dif- 
ference between liberty and licentiousness." — 
[Mr. North was perfectly right, but for our 
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part, we always suspect that when the friendi 
of libertj make use of suoh language^ it is a 
strong symptom of going over to the enemy.]—* 
<< Gentlemen, let us be very careful that we do 
not give our enemies any cause to calumniate or 
reproach us. And now, gentlemen, while I ani 
addressing you, I will take the opportuni^ of 
proposing a toast, which only one gentleman in 
the room will not thank me for propoong : such 
is the modesty of real merit. I propose, gen- 
tlemen, the health of our worthy chairman, tad 
our best thanks to him, for his able and spirited 
conduct in the chair this day.^^ 

At this proposal an outrageous burst of ap- 
plause arose from the company, and Mr. Cfump 
rose up, and putting his right hand on his left 
side, as the sentimental agriculturists do in Mf . 
Morton^s comedies, he held down his head to 
hide the blushes of modesty which suffiised bis 
face ; whik the company thumped the table, and 
made the glasses jump and jingle in tbe 
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sacred cuise of liberty, and to the praifle and 
glorj of Mr. Crump. The applause abated^ and 
the chainnan spoke. 

^^ Gkntlemen, your kindnessquiteoveroomesme^ 
it is almost too much for me. I am, indeed^most 
truly happy to be in any manner serviceable to 
thesacredcauseofliberty. Liberty is the Englisb- 
man'^s birtlMright It is the only blessing worth 
living for. It is the only object that deserves all 
our best exertions, and will most amply and abun^ 
dantly reward them. I have been devoted to the 
cause from my earliest youth, and I do not now 
despmr of it. I am convinced most decidedly that 
there must soon, very so(hi, be areform in Parlia^ 
ment : it must be reformed, and that speedily. I 
do notaffect to be a prophet, but if there is not a 
change very soon, I am greatly mistaken. There 
is a spirit of inquiry and information gcHie 
abroad into the world, and the people ore 
becoming daily more and more enlightened. 
And when knowledge has had its universal 
spread, then ignorance will vanish away, like 
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darkness before the rising sun.^— [That is very 
true, Mr. Crump.]—" Then, gentlemen, know- 
ledge will bring liberty, and liberty will bring 
in its train every blessing under the sun.*^— - 
[Very great applause.] — " It is absolutely im- 
possible for the present system to go on for two 
years longer. Things are now come to a crisis. 

We live in most eventful times ; and if there be 

* 

not an immediate reform, I will not venture to 
answer for the consequences.^' 

Mn Crump said a great deal more ; but the 
above was the most important part of his speech, 
both as to argument and eloquence. It is need- 
less to say, that the evening passed away in the 
utmost hilarity and conviviality, and that the 
cause of reform acquired an additional impulse 
from this meeting. 

Some, however, of the most knowing, began 
to suspect that Mr. North was' not quite sin- 
cere, or that he was going off. Mr. Babble- 
thwaite's speech was talked of along while after, 
snd he was looked upon as a most valuable and 
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important acquisition ; for he was not afraid of 
speaking out ; he could open his mouth boldly. 
It is a great pity that the friends of liberty 
have not more courage to utter their minds. 
If every body were to speak out as Mr. Bab- 
blethwaite did, it would make a wonderful dif- 
ference to the cause of liberty ; but people in 
general are such cowards, they dare not. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Are we not then allowed to be polite. 

YOUNO. 



On the morning of the following day, Sir 
Pertinax Pennyfarthing met Charles Slender in 
the Park ; and as the baronet^s indignation 
against the Norths and the Slenders had expe^ 
lienced considerable abatement, he very conde- 
scendingly greeted Charles, asking whether he 
had seen the morning paper. Receiving the 
expected answer, he continued :-^ 

** A very temperate speech is that of your 
fiiend North. I always thought him a rational 
and well-intentioned man. He was certainly a 
little misled by some means or other, but there 
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was something in his manner and ivay of think- 
ing, very superior to the generality of persons 
professing the same politics.^ 

•*Mr. North is indeed a very respectable 
man, Sir Pertinax,^ replied Charles Slender; 
^but how far his manner of thinking was supe- 
rior to that of persons professing the same poE- 
tics, I am unable to say, inasmuch as I am 
not acquainted with any of that description/* 

"Oh, nor I,^ answered Sir Pertinax, with 
«nx]ou8 eagerness of exculpation. " I can assure 
jou I never had the slightest acquaintance with 
any of them ; but we can form, you know, 
aome idea of the vulgar turn of mind whidi 
peofJe must have who have no reverence for 
ri^alty or nobility. You know they must be 
very vulgar men. But Mr. North was always a 
gMdtleman : and so far indeed, he had the prin- 
dples of loyalty in his compositicm.'* 
. Charles Slender smiled at the identification 
of loyalty and gentlemanly manners; and he 
Mocdlect^ that he had in the course of his 
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shcHt life, met with not a few persons who had, 
without the slightest conception of the merits 
of the case, profcfssed themselves of loyal Inr 
high party notions, merely because such pro- 
fessions seemed to identify them with royalty 
and nobility. He also had some suspicion, that 
Sir Pertinax himself was not a little influenced 
by the same principle in his own choice of a 
political party, wherewith to co-operate and 
tvote. 

Sir Fertinax saw the smile which slightly 
passed over the countenance of Charles Slender, 
and felt niortified that any expression should 
have escaped his lips at all calculated to excite 
a sensaticxi of ridicule. Nobody hkes to be 
laughed at, except those who gain a hvelihood 
by it ; but a broad laugh is more bearable 
than a detected smile. And it unfortunately 
happened, that Sir Fertinax, least of all men, 
could bear such behaviour. He was a very 
solemn man, perfectly grave and demuure, serious 
in all his opinions, grave in all his deportment. 
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and most serious when most absurd. It was, 
perhaps, by means of his gravity, that] be 
sympathized so much with Mr. North ; for as 
Mr. North and Mr. Turnstile, when on the 
same side, could. never coalesce by virtue of Mr. 
Tumstile^s vice of levity, so, though on different 
sides, and of different modes of thinking, Sii 
I^ertinax and Mr. North were quite together 
in many of their sympathies, by means of an 
imperturbable gravity ; and those points of 
union, which spring from constitutional pecu- 
liarity, are more strong and permanent than 
those which arise from the accident of party 
opinions. 

For want of a due portion of this becoming 
gravity, and seriousness of deportment, Charles 
Slender had never been very high in favour with 
the baronet. Nor had the young gentleman any 
very high place in the estimation of Mr. Turn- 
stile, seeing that he was too grave for that gen- 
tleman. The truth is, that there was nothing 
very remarkable in the manner of Charles Slender, 
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unless we may call a general indi£Eerence of look 
and expression remarkable* Nature had formed 
him idth a most admirable capacity for becoming 
a man of the first fashion, save only that she had 
not furnished him with the requisite portion of 
ambition, and that he had also some slight ' 
tincture of gentleness of feeling and susceptibility 
of mind in his composition. Whatever there 
was about him of the artificial, was not the 
vt)luntary and determined seeking of his own 
mind, but was superinduced by the imperceptible 
influence of education and society. Now, though 
Sir Pertinax did not very highly esteem Charles 
Slender, yet he considered him as a respectable 
kind of man, and as one whose acquaintance 
could not be a degradation to any man ; bo he 
regarded him with a degree of condescension, 
which condesceninon was of a manifold nature. 
There was the condescensicm of seniority, the oon- 
descension of intellect, and the condescension of 
family pride : for the Slenders had not come in 
with the Ccmqueror ; and Octavius Leaky had 
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been informed that the grandfather of the present 
lord had, in his younger days, stood behind a 
counter; 

Any person who is at all acquainted with Sir 
Pertinax Fennyfarthing, may therefore easily 
apprehend the state of that good man's feelings, 
when he caught on the countenance, of Charles 
Slender the presumption of a smile. As Sir 
Pertinax was sensible of the opportunity which 
his last observation had given for such ex{M*ession, 
and as it was not easily to be retracted, and as 
he could not readily pass it over, for the sake of 
his own dignity, he felt himself under the neces- 
aty of explaining or corroborating. 

After a little pause, and with a look of great- 
nessr proportioned, as usual, to his feeling of little- 
ness, the baronet proceeded : 

" I knownot how it may strike you, Mr. Slender, 
but to me it has uniformly and invariably ap- 
peared, that a certain degree of loyalty is essential 
to the character of the perfect gentleman. There 
is a vulgarity of manner always discernible in 
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the discontented and the Jacobinical. There are 
symptoms of low birth and low feelings, in low 
and commercial politics. There is, too, something 
rather uncourteous in the very idea of opposition; 
and I have often thought, that, though I revere 
the memory of the revolution of 1688, yet' there 
were introduced at that time whig politics and 
Dutch feelings. The age of chivalry is past; 
the days are gone, in which a due distinction 
was preserved between the different ranks in 
society, and a proper feeling of reverence for the 
higher orders was felt universally." 

Charles Slender would have smiled again, 
but the baronet was growing tedious and 
preachy : and when a weak man becomes pros- 
ing, it is no laughing matter ; and when the 
same personage is also disposed to be personally 
rude, in order to shew his own gentility, then his 
language becomes serious. To talk of Dutch 
feelings and whig politics to Charles Slider, 
and in a tone of contempt for those said articles, 
was indeed very rude, inasmuch as the Slenders 
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had always professed whig politics, and were de- 
scended from a Dutch family ; Charles Slender^s 
greatrgrandfather having married a Miss Spran- 
terhaltzen, and by her interest having been in- 
troduced at court, in the reign of William the 
Third. 

Such language was, therefore, very likely to 
produce a feeling of warmth, or of coldness, 
and a quarrel most certainly would have ensued, 
had not an interruption given another turn to 
the conversation. Charles Slender was not 
paying very close attention to the baronet's lan- 
guage, for he took it for granted that it was 
not worth the effort of attention, and supposed 
that he had merely got into some crotchet or 
other ; but when the words whig, politics, and 
Dutch feeling, were mentioned, Charles grew 
more attentive, and was going to think, if we 
may be allowed the expression, of asking for an 
explanation ; and there could not be a better 
hand at an explanation than Sir Pertinax Penny- 
farthing ; for if by any inadvertence he had 

VOL. II. K 
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used the word black, and had been requested to 
explain, he would have explained very satifr- 
factorily, that by saying black, he meant white. 
This is a very useful faculty : it prevents a world 
of mischief, and the readiest way to acquire thi4 
faculty, is to give frequent occasion for its use. 
Sir Perunax himself had grown perfect by prac- 
tice. On the present emergency, however, his 
talent at explanation was not called into exer* 
dse ; for the baronet had scarcely fiiiished the 
last sentence which we have transcribed above, 
than both turning round to walk back down 
the Mall, their eyes were greeted with the 
goodly sight of five persons, not unknown to our 
attentive readers, viz. the Rev. Dr. Muffle- 
chops and his four daughters. 



•« 



It was a goodlie sight to see/* 



as the poet says, a large round man in black, 
garnished by four tall spinsters dad in white. 
It was a truly edifying sight to Sir Fertinaxtto 
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see with what stately and demure grandeur, and 
with what gravity of deportment the orthodox 
divine and his daughters four did move along 
the royal walk : for they seemed to be aware 
^t they were within the regicms of the court, 
and to feel as if majesty were endowed with 
somewhat of uUquity, to observe their looks and 
gait 

When the seven met^ there was an exchange 
of bows and curtsies, and graceful looks and 
gracious smiles. In these degenerate dajrs of 
bobbing and nodding, it would be a great 
refredmient to the eye of taste, to see sudi a 
greeting as that now under consideration : the 
ladies, curtsied most grac^ully, the doctor 
extended his canonical hat as far as his arm 
could reach, the baronet extended his hat in 
an opposite direction with equal grace but at 
greater length, and the descendant of the 
Spranterhaltzens and the Slenders fell short 
of none of the group in the politeness of salu- 
tatioiL The baronet first qpoke. 

X S 
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^< A beautifnl morning. Dr. Mufflecbops.^ 
<* Very fine indeed, Sir Pertinax." 
Thereupon a dead pause ensued. Charles 
Slender, however, most fortunately bethought 
himself of a piece of original and valuable infor- 
mation, which he forthwith communicated to 
Dr. Mufflechops in the following words. 
** So, doctor, you have not left town yet.*** 
Dr. Mufflechops, who did not likediverdty 
of opinion, yielded his full assent, without any 
mental reservation, to these words in their 
grammatical and literal signification. By this 
time, and by this meeting, a little variation was* 
made in the arrangement of the parties. Dr. 
Mufflechops had quitted his daughters, and 
joined company with Charles Slender, leaving 
to the politeness of Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing 
the supreme felicity of making fine speeches to 
Celestina, Cherubina, Angelina, and Margaret 
Mufflechops. Whether this change in the 
arrangement of their pedestrian progress were 
the result of accident or design, is unknown; 
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and whether, if of design, it was intended as 
a compliment to Charles Slender*s sagacity in 
the discovery he had just made, or because 
Lord Slender had in his gift a better living 
than that of Truckleborough,is equally unknown. 
So it was, however, that the doctor joined com- 
pany with Charles Slender; and while the 
baronet was attending the ladies, and interest- 
ing them by his varied discoiu'se and inva- 
riable fascination of manners, Charles was 
listening with reverential attention to the talk 
of the loyal and orthodox rector of Truckle- 
borough. 

*^ I am very happy to find by the papers this 
morning, that the seditious dinner passed off so 
quietly and peaceably. I was very much alarmed 
about it, when I heard that a proposal had been 
made for that purpose ; but I am very glad that 
Mr. North had the prudence so far to govern 
himself, as not to fall in with the seditious views 
of the people about him. Pray, Sir, can you 
inform me who that Mr. Crump was, who was 
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said to be the president or chairman ? He seems 
to be a man of some talent though of dangerous 
notions." 

^^ Indeed," replied Charles Slender, '< I canxK>t 
say for a certainty, but my paper contends 
against some other paper that he is a gentleman 
of landed property : but that other paper has 
asserted that he is a knife-grinder.^ 

*« A knife-grinder T' echoed the doctor, with a 
loud laugh, ^^ ay, ay, now I see — ^now I understand 
— yes, in one sense, he may be a knife-grinder, 
for I think I have heard of a Sheffield manu- 
facturer of that name, who was very zealous in 
this line of politics. I dare say it is the same. 
Well, Mr. Slender, only think of the force of 
prejudice and the power of misrepresentation. 
I would give every one their due. It is a great 
pity indeed that persons of property, and men in 
a respectable way of business, should lend them- 
selves to such purposes ; and if they do meet 
with some degree of ridicule, they must take it 
for their pains." 
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^^But misrepresentatioD) doctor, is a great 
evil, and the cause of truth is often injured 
by it. For my part, indeed, I am by no 
means of the same way of thinking as Mr. 
Crump. I think his notions very untenable; 
but I would not, therefore, lend myself to 
calumniate or misrepresent a man, merely because 
I differed from him in politics.*^ 

" Certainly not, certainly not, I am sure you 
would not And it has been always my opinion, 
that though Lord Slender and yourself are in 
what is called the opposition, you have inva- 
nably acted with a true and proper gentle- 
manly spirit. Indeed I have no real or great 
dbjeetion to an opposition merely as such, for 
wh^ it is rightly and courteously managed it 
keeps up the spirit of a debate, and by discussion 
elicits truth. So long as an opposition does not 
impede public business, or clog the wheels of 
government, it is not to be found fault with, 
but rather to be regarded as a useful and ele- 
gant medium for speaking public opinion. So 
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long as such men as Lord Slender ccnnpose the 
opposition, I am sure it can never be of any 
serious injury to his majesty's government/' 

Charles Slender bowed gracefully to the 
tdumsy compliment, being perhaps well aware of 
the truth and propriety of it: for Lord Slender, 
though a very honest and independent man, did 
not possess any great degree of energy, and wait 
one of those oppositionists that can occasionally 
rally round the government, and give their 
support to ministers in a season of difficulty 
and danger. He was a very temperate whig^ 
and a very gentle oppositionist. Charles Slen- 
der also felt rather inclined to follow his father^s 
example, and tread in the same political steps. 

Here occurs a very delightful and fit oppor- 
tunity for the author to make a very wise and 
knowing digression on the subject of political 
indifference. If the author be a tory, and zea- 
lous for the glory of the ministry, for the time 
being, he may now take occasion to sneer at 
affected candour, and express his contempt for 
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the cant of moderation ; or if he be a genuine 
lover of liberty, he may lavish the uncourteous- 
nes8 of stem rebuke on these time-serving 
politicians, who affect whiggism for popularity, 
and slyly support despotism for profit Or 
again, if he be himself an indifferentist, and a 
i)eliever in human fallibility, throughout all 
isects and parties, and divisions and sub-divisions, 
he may vindicate that medium policy which 
ums at finding truth between extremes. But, 
alas ! the author does not believe even in the 
infallibility of the no-party party. His business, 
too, is with facts, not reasoning; he is not 
writing a logical treatise, but a narrative of 
natural events, and he is not answerable for the 
opinions of any of the persons whose history he 
may write ; and what is more still, he is not an- 
swerable for his own opinions, so long as he 
keeps them to himself. But to return. 

"Indeed," continued Dr. Mufflechopi?^ "I 
think the ministers very much indebted to my 
Lord Slender, for the pains he has taken to 

K 3 
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bring Mr. North to a right, or at least tea 
soberer, way of thinking : for he is manifestly 
much altered for the better. He has seen his 
error, and I believe he is indebted for that 
improvement to your most excellent father."^ 

*' You are disposed to be complimentary, 
doctor. I can hardly claim for my father the 
priuse of having taken great pains with Mr. 
North ; but I am more inclined to think, that 
the little pains he has taken have been most 
effectual ; for Mr. North was more likely to be 
retained in his opinions by opposition than by 
indifference. My father, I believe, scarcely ever 
spoke to him on the subject : the change, if 
any has taken place, is rather from his own 
judgment.^' 

" Or, perhaps,^' replied the doctor, ** fix)m the 
good example he saw before him in the Slender 
family." 

This speech required another bow, and had 
it accordingly, fiy this time the whole party 
had reached the end of the walk, and were 
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about to disperse; when Sir Pertinax Penny - 
farthing stepped forward, and requested that 
I>. Mufflechops and the Misses Mufflechops 
would let him have the felicity and honor of 
their company, together with that of Mrs. 
Mufflechops, before they should leave town. 
A day must be named, the baronet was so im- 
portunate ; but the doctor was anxious to re- 
turn to his flock, and look at the condition of 
his spiritual charge, which had in his absence 
had no other provision than that supplied by his 
curate, Mr. Slapp. An early day was named, 
and the party separated. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



IVe often'd wished that I had clear 
For life six hundred pounds a year* 

SWIPT. 



As soon as Charles Slender returned home, 
his father informed him, that he had received a 
letter from his steward at Little Ficklington, 
stating that the living of that parish was vacant, 
by the sudden death of Dr. Grub. 

This information threw a light of interpreta- 
tion on the politeness of Dr. Mufflechops, and 
manifested to what cause it was owing, that the 
rector of Truckleborough looked so favourably 
and candidly on the opposition. 
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** How long has the poor man been ill ? This 
is the first time I have heard even of any illness 
of the doctor's." 

^' My letter informs me that it was an illness 
of only a week, and that even three days ago a 
favourable change was supposed to have taken 
place. But why do you ask how long the 
doctor has been ill ? Have you heard of the 
application that I have had for the living ?^ 

" I have not heard of any application having 
been made ; but when I was in the Park this 
morning, I met Dr. Mufflechops, who was most 
extraordinarily polite and courteous, and so 
candid as to opposition, and so complimentary to 
the wisdom and prudence of Lord Slender, that 
comparing facts, I supposed that the rector of 
Truckleborough had aspired to better prefer- 
ment, through the medium of that wise, tempe- 
rate, prudent, and rational oppositionist, Lord 
Slender.'^ 

'^ Oh no, no ; nothing of that kind. I should 
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not have been much surprised at an application 

■ 

from that quarter. But what do you think of 
Turnstile appl3ning for the living ?*** 

<< Turnstile apply for the living ! For whom ?" 

^^ For himself to be sure. He takes no interest 
in any one elseJ** 

*^ For himself ! You astonish me, what can 
be his motive?'* 

*^ I will tell you, Charles ; so sit down, and 
hear how well the church at Little Picklington 
might be served, if I chose to give away the 
living to this worthy/' 

Charles Slender was somewhat astonished at 
this preface: for though he had thought 
Geoffiry Turnstile to be in speculation a man 
of little principle, yet he had not supposed him 
capable of any practical illustration of his own 
theory: he had always regarded Turnstile 
^rather as a man of no c^nions, than as a man 
of no principles. He was of course astonished 
at the language in which his father introduced 
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the subject of the application for the living. 
He was all attention. 

"This morning," continued Lord Slender, 
" very soon after you left the house, Mr. Turn- 
stile was announced. He came in with his 
usual air of gaiety and indifference, and holding 
out his hand, said, • Well, Slender, how are you 
this morning ? I understand you have a living 
vacant. Is it a tolerably good one ?^ I express- 
ed my surprise that he should have known it so 
soon. * Oh,^ replied he, ^ I had it from good 
authority this morning with some sporting intd- 
ligence from Newmarket.'* I was for a moment 
or two rather surprised ; but he soon explained 
the whole affair. He told me that he had so 
injured his property by his transactions at New- 
market and elsewhere, that he was determined 
to accept the Chiltem Hundreds, and if I would 
give him Little Picklington, he would take 
orders immediately, and put in a curate and 
retire to live economically in South Wales.'* 
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** And did you promise him the living ?^ 
^^ Promise him the living ! Charles^ how can 
you ask such a question ! I told him very posi- 
tively that I would not be a party to any such 
transaction.**' 

" And did he take your refusal quietly ?'* 
^^ I can hardly say that he did. He merely 
gmiled in his usual manner, and said, ' Well, 
well, don't be angry, don't preach, I must accept 
the Chiltern Hundreds ; and if you do not give 
me the living I don't know what is to become of 
me.' He then began to look serious, and wished 
me good morning, adding, at the same time, that 
he should pay me another visit, in hopes that I 
should relent.'' 

*' This is really a sad story. Sir, and to me 
new in all its parts : for though I knew that 
Turnstile made occasional visits to Newmarket 
and Doncaster, I was not aware that he was 
deeply involved in business of that nature." 
Too deeply indeed^ Charles, and there are 
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whispers not much to his credit respecting his 
transacticms there. It would noc be very 
becoming should I countenance such a man, in 
assisting to bring him into the church/^ 

*' It is unfortunate, if such be his character, 
that you have already countenanced him so much 
as to bring him into parliament.^' 

*' It is so, indeed ; but I had no suspicion at 
that time that his character was so very question- 
able as I now find it f o be. However, we must 
make the best of it. I am at all events 
determined not to let him have the living/^ 

** May I ask, for whom do you intend the 
living ? I suppose Dr. Mufflechops." 

At that moment, a servant announced the 
Reverend Doctor Mufflechops, and the reve- 
rend divine made his appearance forthwith, 
smiling with great complacency, and bowing 
according to the best of his ability. 

" Grood morning, doctor," was the salutation 
from father and son. 
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^' My lord,^ responded the doctor, *< I have 
called to take my leave, as I am now on the 
eve of my departure from London." 

«< Why, doctOT, you are rather in a hmry 
to leave town,^^ said Lord Slender. 

*^ I am in no great hurry, my lord, to leave my 
good friends, but I feel anxious to revisit my flodc ; 
I am never so happy as in the discharge of my' 
clerical duties, and in taking care of the morals 
andreligicm of the good people of Trudcle- 
borough.'' 

^^You have been many years at Truckle- 
borough, doctor, have you not ?*' 

^' Five and twenty years, my lord, within a 
very few months.*' 

*^ Indeed. And I sufqx)6e, that you are by 
this time become very much attached to the 
people there. It is a great comfort for a 
dergyman to be attached to the people of his 
charge ; fcnr his instructions have greater weight. '^ 
Exactly so, my lord. It has always been 
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my object to conciliate the people, and render 
them favourably disposed to listen to instruction. 
For that reason I have always been very oonde- 
gcending and liberal to the very lowest among 
them. I have no doubt I should be very much 
missed if I were by any circumstances led to re^ 
linquish my charge at Truckleb(»ough.^ 

" Certainly you would, doctor,'* replied his 
lordship ; «* but you would not think of leaving 
them after all this time, and with all the attach- 
ment which subsists between you and your 
people." 

** It would indeed give me great pidn to part 
with them ; and for my own part I should never 
think of such a thing ; but having so large a 
family to provide for, should any unforeseen 
occurrence lead to a change, I should not think 
myself justified in declining it, for one must 
occasionally, as a good christian, sacrifice feeling 
to duty ; and though my feelings would lead 
me to wish to remain with my flock, my duty to 
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my family would compel me to accept of an 
offer of change, should such an one occur.^ 

" Well, doctor, I am afraid your feelings will 
be put to the trial : for the living of Little 
Picklington is just now vacant, and waits your 
acceptance, if you can make up your mind to 
leave Truckleborough, for they are not tenable 
together, as you know.'' 

*^ Your lordship is most kind and generous. 
I cannot think, my lord, of hesitating for a mo- 
ment in a matter which comes recommended 
from such high authority. If it be your lord- 
ship's wish that I should accept Little Picklington 
and resign Truckleborough, I will certainly 
yield." 

'* It is my wish, doctor, that you should do 
so; and I hope the satisfaction you will feel 
in being thereby enabled to make a better pro- 
vision for your family, will in some measure take 
off the keenness of your grief at the thought of 
leaving your loving and beloved parishioners at 
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Tnickleborough. I hope, however, that we 
shall occasionally be favoured with your good 
company at the Hall.^ 

'^ Your lordship is most hospitable. I shall 
feel highly honoured by a visit to Truckle- 
bcwough HalL^ 

The doctor took his leave, . and he con- 
trived, with admirable presence of mind, to 
reconcile to his feeUngs the idea of leaving 
Truckleborough ; for so great was his joy at 
being enabled to add to the means of providing 
for his family, that he forgot all his sorrows, and 
felt perfectly resigned to leave his loving flock. 

When the doctor had retired, Charles Slender 
again reverted to the subject of Mr. Turnstile, 
after having made some common-place commen- 
tary on the disinterestedness and resignation of 
Dr. Mufflechops. 

<< But what a profligate this Mr. Turnstile 
appears ! you must not think of any farther 
intercourse with a man of such principles.^ 

^ He carries his freedom of opinion rather too 
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fiur, I must own: I have certainly been d&> 
ceived in him. I did not believe him to have 
been so bad as he represented himself. My 
wonder is, that he should have decdved and im^ 
posed upon Mr, North, who seems to have con- 
sidered levity of manner his only transgresnon 
against propriety.'* 

'^But Mr. North only regarded him as a 
partisan in a political theory, and n(^ as a 
bosom friend or intimate comptmion.^ 

'^ However Mr. North might regard him, it 
is too true that Turnstile has at different times 
borrowed of him serious sums of money, which 
are never likely to be repaid.^ 

*^ Oh, the villain ! And will you suffix him to 
see you again. Sir, and to solicit the living of 
Little Pickhngton ?" 

^^ What can I do ? I would most willin^y 
avoid him, but it is an awkward affair to quarrel 
with a man I have recently put into padift<^ 
ment " 

Lord Slender was about to say somettHi^ 
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&rthfir, but his voice faltered, and he looked 
unusually agitated. Charles felt akrmed at 
this angular appearance, and urging his fethar 
to be composed, begged that he would not 
withhold any thing in which a son might S3naii- 
pothize with a father. 

. ^^ Charles,^' said Lord Slender, with more 
than common energy of manner, ** I will tell you 
one incN^e fact of that man^s character, and leave 
you to judge of my feelings towards him. You 
know of course that your sister has been some 
time engaged to Lord Vellum, and you also 
know that the engagement has fortunately not 
been much talked about, so that it is hardly con* 
sdderedasamatterof any certainty. Now, yester** 
day morning I received a call from Lord Yellum, 
who told me that he had the matter from the best 
authority, that Turnstile had actually given it 
out that this engagement had be^i broken off, and 
that Louisa was engaged to himself: and he had 
made use of the circumstance of Lord Vellum^s 
ctaneot»on with the government, and our intL- 
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macy with Mr. North, to give a colour to the 
report. This was the story which I had from 
Lord Vellum, with a particular request that I 
would not yet take any particular notice of it, 
either to Turnstile or to Louisa. Of course you 
will wait till you or I have seen Lord Vellum 
again, before you take any steps in the business. 
If Turnstile knows that I have heard of this, 
he will not speedily make his appearance here 
again." 

*-What can be the man's motive for such 
conduct ?^* exclaimed Charles. 

" Motive," echoed his lordship, ** a motive of 
the meanest and basest description. His object 
was to get credit on which to borrow more 
money for the gaming table." 

Lord Slender had not long finished speaking, 
when Lord Vellum was announced. His arri- 
val was painfully acceptable to both father and 
son. 

" Is your lordship at liberty ?'* asked Lord 
Vellum with a serious business-like ah: and accent. 
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^Charles is no stranger, my lord, to the 
o1]yect of your visit this morning." 

Lord Vellum bowed, and then producing a 
letter from his pocket-book, he handed it very 
ceremoniously to Lord Slender, saying, as he 
presented it to him : 

'^ I apprehend that when your lordship has read 
.this letter, you will perceive plainly enough, 
that the repent which I mentioned to your lord*- 
ship yesterday was altogether well founded, and, 
I am sorry to say, correct.'*' 

Lord Slender read the letter silently and 
attendvely ; and obtaining Lord Vellum^s p&r^ 
mission, handed it to Charles. It was as follows : 

"My Lord, 
^' As you are particularly anxious to have a 
correct and exact account of thelanguage used to 
me by Mr. Turnstile^ with reference to Lord Slan- 
der's daughter, I have the honcnr to inform your 
lordship, that, according to the best of my recol- 
lection, which I am almost sure does not deceive 

VOL. II. L 
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me, Mr. Turnstile used the following expre^Rddlis 
to me, on the race-ground at Newmarket hlM, 
week. When I took the liberty to remind him 
that my book would be balanced when his'tliime 
was out of it, he said, * You had better let it 
stand for a larger sum, and if you will lend me 
five hundred, you shall be shortly paid with 
Jiberal interest ; for I am going to marry a large 
foi'tune.' It was not for me, my lord, to ask 
Mr. Turnstile the lady's name ; but Mr. Turn- 
stile, without my asking, immediately said, * Yoti 
know Lord Slender, who lately bought Truckle- 
borough; I am going to be married to fais 
daughter.' I certainly cannot swear to the very 
words, but I can swear that he spoke to that 
purpose. I am very sorry, my lord, that I should 
ever have repeated it, but I thought that Mr. 
Turnstile was not the man to tell an untruth in 
such an affair ; and though I could not let him 
have the five hundred which he asked me for, 
I did lend him two hundred, on the faith that 
he would repay me that, and my other debt, with 
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jntereat{/J.. {^edge mj irord that the ahore 
account ii» perfectly true. I have the honor to be, 
my lord^ your lordship^s most obedient servant 
to jconunand, 

" Simpson Smith Beown. 
" Newmarket. 
To the Right Honorable Lord Vellum, fee." 



i( 



When Lord Slender and his son had read 
.this letter, and returned it to I-ord Vellum, the 
whole party expressed their astonishment and 
indignation, in the terms, and with the tones and 
looks usual upon such occasions. Charles Slender 
expressed his determination to call Mr. Turnstile 
out, and would forthwith have penned a note, 
and sent it by Lord Vellum ; but Lord Slender 
restrained the young maii'^s ardour, telling him 
that there would be no honor gained in a contest 
with a detected liar, and a ruined gambler ; aiid 
that Turnstile's own conduct must send him tb 
Coventry. It required great exertion on thfe 

L ^ 
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part of Lord Slender to prevent Charles from 
making a fool of himself. 

<^ I tell you, Charles,"" said Lord Slender, .<^ it 
is the greatest folly in the world to think of 
sending a challenge to such a nian as Tumstila 
He has forfeited all pretensions to be treated as 
a gentleman."" 

<< But, at least," said Charles, << I may treAt 
him as he deserves, and horse-whip him.^ 

^^ Then, I think, you will not be acting like a 
gentleman yourself. Let him alone : he muift be 
universally despised, or if countenanced, it will 
not be in the circle in which we move, and he can 
be no annoyance to us."" 

Charles was silenced, but not convinced. Lord 
Vellum, however, assured him, that even if any 
challenge should be sent, it should be salt by 
himself, and not by Charles Slender. He said 
no more, and tlierefore left it doubtful wbethar 
such step would be taken or not. At all events, 
Charles felt that he could not now put in force 
his magnificent threats. 
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. If we might here take an authcnr's privilege, 
and fall into meditations on our own history, 
apUcipfidng and superseding the comments of 
G^hersy we could very natiurally and wisely 
obsetvcj that there are in the world rogues of 
all descriptions. We might and we will say^ 
that there are many cloaks, and of various 
colours, by which villainy is covered, and mean«^ 
IIQSS is disguiflied. ScHnetimes it happens that a 
sentimental, prosy, whining Joseph Surface, 
u^es his gravity a& a dark cloak for his sins ; and 
sometimes a degree of appar^t carelessness of 
manner, and recklessness of talk, may, under the. 
brighter garb of levity and vivacity, hidt a 
very dirty and mean soul. For, as sometimea 
the sentimental and the prosing are really 
W€^ meaning men, and as every utterer of 
wise saws is not a Joseph Surface^ so in like 
manner, and by parity of reasoning, every 
lively dashing blade has not, beneath a thought- 
less exterior, the solidity of good principles, 
and high and generous feeling ; but many a 
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mean and pitiful scoundrel: may imitate the 
character and manner of Charles Surface. We 
know not whether our readers approve or dis- 
approve of these our occasional digressions and 
moral reflections, but we do know, that we 
would not on any account whatever, trust a 
book of ours in the hands 6f the many thinking^ 
public, without a running and perpetual commen- 
tary of our own. Far has not every man of 
letters, and woman of letters too, had abundant 
occasion and opportunity to observe, that great 
and manifold evils have arisen to the world in 
consequence of books not having been com- 
mented upon by their own authors? Who 
knows the meaning of a book so well as ^ts 
author ? And who, therefore, so fit to make 
remarks, by way of comment, as the authcnr 
himself ? 

. ■• • « i .' 
; .1. ■•■ •■ '1 > ■■ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



S« I f ambled and tots'd all night, as you may very well tliink ; 
I , , BoA JianUy afer let ny eyea together, or slept a wink. 

SWlFl. 

^*- Ik bur last chapter we have seen poor Mr. 
Turnstile threatened with a challenge and a 
hanse-whippmg. Which of the two is most 
tiirfible every body knows: but we question 
lufhether there be not now and then» say about 
cii^ln fifieeh centuries, a gentleman, who, on 
th<e sober morning in which he is destined to 
fight a duel, would very g1adly« if it could 
be so contrived, and nobody could know a 
syllable of the matter, who would, we say^ 
very gladly undergo a horse- whipping to escape 
A dueL There tiow^ most heroic and terriiic 
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reader, do not look down with such profound con- 
tempt upon the whole human race, for the possible 
cowardice of one of many millions. It may be 
that some of our species hai^e a dislike to the 
noise of pistols and the smell of powder, and all 
their dreaded possible results. It is, indeed, 
barely possible that such may be the case. ^U 
real gentlemen are, of course, rather partial to 
being shot at ; and when they have fought a 
duel, feel rather disappointed that they have not 
carried a shot home between theii* ribs. This 
is the common feeling* 

These reflections, reader, are not misplaced, 
nor ill-Umed, for in this chapter we are about to 
treat of duelling, and to introduce two of our 
party into the field of honor. But we may 
not anticipate; and, therefore^ we proceed, with 
all due gravity and decorum, with the thread of* 
our narrative; cMily begging that the reader will, 
in order of time, go back so far as to the {>e- 
ginning of the last chapter, or thereabouts. 

Our readers will, of course^ recollect, that we 
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liave recently spokeo of a meeting in the Park 
of Charles Slender and Sir Fertinax Penny*- 
{Earthing ; and that there wag added to them the 
Reverend Dr. Mufiechops, with four of his 
daughters, namely, Celestina, Cherubina, Ange^.. 
lipa) and Margaret. Our reader^ will, or do also 
hefx in mind, that these good people separated 
when they quitted the Park, at least so far as 
Charles Slender waa concerned ; and he, as we 
h^T^ iseen, returned home, aiid l^eaid a very sad 
account of tb^ deportment and conduct oi( Mr. 
Turnstile. Sir Pertinax Penny farthing, how- 
ev^, did qot retire immediately to his own honie, 
but lounged about Fall<^maU and 3t Jame^V 
stfi^ for half a^ hpinr longer. In his loun^ng 
he met with Octavius iieaky} tvom whom he 
heard the same tale touching the conduct 
of Mr. Turnstile, which has bieen ali^ady giyon 
to pur readers. He was shocks at the unprin- 
<^pled c(xiduct of the representative of Truekje- 
borough, and ^ve vent to his indignation in 

L 8 



Very rhmemxh^- lafigtihgfe. "Id 'grtod tnitH, 
Sir Pertinax Was quite doqu^t on th^ subject. 

Now, whether it Watsl that OctaViu^ Leaky 
Was fond of mischief, or fond of eioqueiice, 86 it 
was, that he did immediately and inccmtinently re- 
peat the same to divers persons whom he met thd 
same morning. With siichdiligence and activity 
did this most cotnmuhieative person disperse far 
and wide the observations of Sir Pertinax Penny- 
farthing, that in a very short time Mr. Turn- 
stile himself wad in full possesion of the opinidit 
of Sir Pertinax touching roguery and meanness. 

In the course of the morning, while the afore- 
said baronet was revelling in the mild and peace- 
ful luxuries of the fine arts, and admiring the 
various production^ of the pencil, which graced 
the walls of the Pennyfarthing gallery, a ser- 
vant announced that a Captain Croak was de- 
sirous of speaking with Sir Pertinax. The 
captain was shewn into the gallery. Sir Per- 
tinax stared with astcmishment to see a tall. 
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fieix», Kmgh-looking giant of a tnan enter the 
room, not only unceremoniously, but with a 
manner of studied rudeness, and thrust into his 
hand a little crumpled piece of paper, which he 
was pleased to call a note. 
. **If your name be Sir PerUnax Pennyfar- 
thing« as I presume it is, have the goodness just 
to read that note, and give me your answer, if 
you be a gentleman." 

Sk Pertinax opened and read the note: it 
was very laconic, but much to the purpose. 

« Sir, 
** If you have the spirit of a man appoint your 
second, and a time and place for meeting, and 
give me the only satisfaction that I can pos- 
sibly accept for the insulting language which 
you have this morning used concerning 

" Geoffey Tuknstile. 
^< To Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, Bart." 

When the baronet had read this interesting 
communication, he looked very grave, and 
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begged that Captain Croak would have the 
goodness to be seated. 

^' Thank you* Sir Fertinax^ but I am ia a 
hurry. However, I will sit down till you have 
written your answer. You will have the kind* 
ness not to make it long.**' 

^' This is an unpleasant affair, Captain Croak. 
There is a misunderstanding, I see, between us, 
which needs explanation.'*' 

^^ Bless you. Sir Fertinax, there is no mis- 
understanding in the case it : is all as clear aa 
day-light : you were pleased to call my friend a 
rogue, and my friend is pleased to call you out^ 
and to make you eat your words.^ 

^^ But, perhaps, captain, I could explain — 
and so set matters to rights." 

^' Oh, nonsense, explanation only makes mat- 
ters worse. No, no, Sir Fertinax, let the 
business be settled in a regular, decent, quiet, 
gentleman-hke sort of a way." 

" Ay, certainly,*' said Sir Fertinax, who did 
not distinctly apprehend the captain's meaning^^; 
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^'certainly, I think it far the best to have it 
settled m a quiet, decent, gentl^nan-like way ; 
yes, yes, I think it better, and so--8o if — if you 
please, I will just send a note of, of*— not expla- 
nation as. you say, but just to set the aftair in a 
proper point : you know what I mean.^^ 

The captain drew up his hideous features 
into a omidensed kind of sneer, and darting a 
look of contempt and scorn at the diufflii^ 
baronet, he rose from his seat with a hasty 
bound, and striking his fist | upon the table! 
bawled out in no gentle tone, ^< Zounds, man^ 
are you a coward ?^ 

As when some timid animal runs tremblingly 
away from the persecutions of a mischievous 
urchin, and while there is room for escape is 
very willing to adi^t the safest mode <^ defence, 
even escape from danger ; but if perchance it 
becomes penned up in wme angle or nook, from 
whence there is no retreat, then turns upon its 
pursuer and shews symptoms of making fight ; so 
did Sir Fertinax^ in this last retreat, now bristle 
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up with mighty indignation^ and look d^fiaape^ 
according to the best of his ability and power 
of feature to the threatening captain. 
. *'^ A coward, Captain Croak ! Do you mean to 
insult me? Take my defiance to your prindpal^ 
and tell him he shall soon hear from me as to 
time and place.*' 

♦* The earlier the better. Sir Pertinax ; and 
as you are anxious to find a second, I will not 
detain you a moment. We shall meet again 
before this time to-morrow. In the mean time. 
Sir Pertinax, I wish you a good morning." 

** Good morning to you, captain,^^ said the 
agitated baronet, who, for the first time in his 
life, found his favourite resource of explanation 
faU. 

The captain retired civilly, inasmuch as he 
had gained his point of provoking the baronet 
to have recourse to arms. Seconds are always 
very brave and always very prudent men c they 
are the great legislators of honor, and dictators 
<af the field ; iand when a is^ccHid has a flat in hi^. 
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pimet; hit seMdm l^tn bim btit of his hands^ 
without liringhig bim to a sense of bis^depend- 
ence on the ndd of boncnr^s dictator* 

It was now absolutely necessary that Sir Fer-i 
tinax should provide himself with one of these 
important personages^ and they are not v^ 
dcarce. He did not long meditate on the 
subject, before he decided to apply to his sagar* 
cious friend, Counsellor Babblethwaite ; for noti ' 
only was the counsellor a very intimate friend 
of the baronet's, but he was also a very ingenious 
and dextrous kind of man ; and, perhaps^ by 
some contrivance or quirk, he might be able to 
extricate the poor man from the threatening evil 
that hung over his ill-fated head. He thought 
that Mr. Babblethwaite might be able to per- 
suade Mr. Turnstile to come to some terms, and 
to be contented with an explanation; for though 
explanation is not at all amusing to seconds, it 
may be sometimes very satisfactory to principals. 
The baronet made up his mind accordingly, 
that he would forthwith apply to Babblethwaite. 
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A servant was imioedjately ditpalcbcd to the 
counselbr's diamberB with an urgent note, and 
with an injunction not to return without aedng 
him, and if poesible bringing him back. 

In the interval} Sir Fertinax paced patbeti* 
cally up and down through his picture gallery^ 
and sighed to think what a pity it would be if 
by any untoward accident he should be de« 
prived of ev^ seeing them agaixL There was 
Marius sittuig among the ruins of Carthage 1 
Well^ it was some consolation that picture was 
finished ; there would be something to immor- 
taU^e the name of Sir Fertinax Fennyfarthing. 
$Mt Sir Fertinax was in no hurry to become 
immortal ; he would have been very well pleased 
to continue mortal a few years longer : and for 
that purpose he would very willingly have re- 
tracted) explained, or apolo^zed for any thing 
he had^ could, would, might, or should say, con- 
cerning Mr. Turpstile, cxr any other blood-, 
thirsty, fight-loving man in bis maje9ty's do- 
minions. 
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Then after a while he went into his library ; 
and there was a goodly sight of well-bound books 
guiltless of touch. On a lower shelf amidst the 
ponderous folios, stood a few volumes of a daily 
papery neatly half-bound and uncut He took 
one of these volumes, and looked over the papers, 
Ode after another, to ascertain, if it were possible, 
how many duels had been recorded in the course 
of the year, and how many of them had ended 
fatally. When his eye caught the word duslj 
he Icioked with trembling anxiety for the result, 
and was pleased to find that in most cases the 
seconds interfered after the first fire, and all was 
well. But then he thought, that that terrible 
looking man. Captain Croak, would never 
interfere, but would let them fire away till one, 
or both were killed : or that, if he escaped from 
Turnstile, he should be shot by the Captain. 
Once (X twice he cast his eye on a paragraph, 
headed, Fafal duel. He would not read that at 
all ; it was too much for his feelings. However, 
he had the consolation to find that it was very 
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nure diat the fitst shot proved fatal ; and he 
determined within himself, that when on the 
fidCd he would fire his pistol in the air, and they 
could not have the cruelty to kill him after that : 
and to he might live to see his own dear picture 
a^^ain, and to strut in his own gallery, and to 
gasse at the backs of his own books. And then 
he began to think that when he had actually 
fought a duel, he should be looked upon as a 
man of greater consequence than ever ; and then 
he thought how great he would seem in the 
eyes of Miss Emma North, who could not think 
of refusjing a baronet who had fought a duel. 

Thus, at last, the baronet recovered his com- 
posure of mind, and was able to meet his friend, 
Babblethwaite, tvith a tolerable degree of self- 
possession. The counsellor was ready at his 
friehd^s call, and soon joined the baronet in his 
library. As soon as the fii*st salutations were 
passed. Sir Fertinax handed to Babblethwaite 
Mr. Turnstile's note. The counsellor hastily 
pertised it, tod returning it said t 



5' So, SO) an aiFair of honor ; ay, aj, you wi^ 
m^^ to be your sepond, I suppose**' 

^f Why, if it must come to that, Babbletbwaite 
_I think " 

^' Must come to that t what should it come to ? 
it isi ah*eady come to that.'* 

^'l^ut J have not accepted the challenge. I 
wished to consult with you as to what I should 
do on this occasion. I know you are a man of 
temper and judgment." 

. "Do?" said the counsellor: ^* make your 
will to be sure. Come, here are pens and paper : 
do you dictate, and I will write, for your hand 
shakes.^ 

, '' My hand sh — shakes ?"* said Sir Fertinaxy 
<^ why. Babble, Babble, Babblethwaite, what do 
you mean P my hand is steady enough.*" 

** Very likely ; but this cold room, without a 
fire^ is enough to make any one shake. Sup- 
pose we adjourn to an apartment widi a fire 
in it.** . . / 

" Ay, ay, right^ I beg your pardon for bring- 
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iig you into this cold room ; but the £Eict is, I 
was amusing myself by looking over my library,: 
and I was not aware that I had been so long in 
the cold. We will go into another room.'* 

•' Grood,^ replied the barrister, " and I will 
bring the paper and pens with me, and we will! 
proceed to business : for the sooner these matters 
are settled the better." 

An adjournment was made accordingly ; but 
with very little effect upon the nerves of the' 
chivalric baronet And when Mr. Babble- 
thwaite produced writing materials, and renewed 
his exhortation, that Sir Pertinax would forth- 
with make all the arrangements that might be 
necessary, in case matters came to the woi'st, 
the poor baronet looked paler and paler. 

" Well, but, my good friend, Babblethwaite«. 
stay, stop, what, where,^-I mean, had not we 
better first fix the time ? or if—- or, perhaps, is it 
not better, and does not it look less vindictive, 
just to offer some explanation. Suppose, now, 
ypu were to se^ Mr. Turnstile yourself, for. 
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-pdtttively, I have 60 little knowledge of die 
man — that, that I hardly know him, and pa4iaps 
I may shoot 4Kmiebody else instead d him.'^ - 

Theteat the baronet attempted to laugh, but 
he could not ; he merely made a ratthng with 
his teeth, and a kind of hysteric crowing. 

Thereat Babblethwaite attempted not to 
laugh, and it was as much as he could do to 
keep his countenance. 

^^ Explanation ! Fennyfarthing, I tell you 
fhere is no explanation to be made ; and you 
must either fight him,or send your compliments, 
and beg to be excused on account of indispo^ 
sition. Seriously, you must either meet Mr. 
Turnstile, or be posted for a coward. I see no 
alternative.*^ 

*< Well, well, I have no objection to meet 
1^, 1 am sure ; only I did tiot wish to appear 
quari:61some and vindictive : and I should widh, 
of course, that in the event <^ any tlnng serious 
taking place, I shall not have to repfoach my* 
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your answer. Make haste ; here is a very good 
pen.** . . 

Sir Fert;inax sat down, and took the pen^.and 
the paper, and placed himself in writing attitude, 
and dipped his pen into the ink, and looked 
very fierce, and hesitated, and said to his friend 
and coadjutor: 

" I think I need not write him a yery polite 
note ; his note to me was very insulting ; and if 
I write politely, it will perhaps make him suppose 
I am afraid of him. 

* 

" Certainly it will ; and so you had better 
write as terribly and rudely as you can, and, 
perhaps, that will make him afraid of you.^' 

" Right, my good friend, right, so I will : I 
did not think of that before." 

Seldom does a man think, when he has been 
bullied and frightened by some great blustering 
and word-thundering bully, that if he were in 
turn to bully again, the frightener might, in 
his turn, be frightened. For our own part we 
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have DO doubt, that it was chiefly by means of 
this art that Jack the Giant Killer guned tho9e 
victories which have immortalized him. There 
is nothing equal to looking big. 

Sir Pertinax now had written his note; it was 
very threatening, and he hoped that Captain 
Croak had not said a word to Turnstile on the 
subject of explanation. When the note was 
finished) he handed it to Babblediwaite, who 
thus read it aloud : 

'' SlE, 

'' I will meet you to-morrow morning, at eight 
o'clock, at the ring in Hyde Park, and a brace 
of pistols will decide our quarrel. 

Peetinax Pennyfaething. 
To GeofiEry Turnstile, Esq."* 

There, Mr. Babblethwmte, what do you think 
of that? It does not look as if I was afraid. 
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I think. There is no hesitation or demur, you 
see. I tell him at once, when, where, and how 
I will meet him." 

The counsellor was sealing the note, when Sir 
Pertinax interrupted him, saying— 

^* But had we not better keep a copy of the 
note, that we may be able to send an account 
of the whole transaction, should it be necessary 
to the pape rs V 

<* Never mind that ; there is no time to lose 
now ; I can remember the words." 

*^ Yes, yes, no doubt, they are very impres- 
sive, and Mr. Turnstile will remember them, 
too. A dirty fellow, a mere—" 

** Stay, my good friend," interrupted the 
barrister, ^^ you must not waste your precious 
time in declaiming against Mr. Turnstile. You 
must not think any more of him till to-morrow 
morning. In the mean time, now, if you 
have any afiPairs to settle, you had better attend 
to business. Have you made a will ?" 

Now, that question brought to the baronet*s 
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mind, a very unpleasant view of the posture of 
affairs to-morrow morning, and so his boasting 
was abated. 

^^ But, my good friend, do you think it ab- 
solutely necessary for me to make a will? 
Theseaffairs you know do not always end fatally.^ 

^^ Perhaps not ; but it is best to be pro. 
vaded for any thing that may happen." 

" Well, if you think it expedient, I will cer- 
tainly do so." 

Thereupon the two friends sat down very 
seriously and gravely to the business of will- 
making, and it was some long time before the 
baronet could arrange his ideas, so as to form 
any thing like a consistent plan for the disposal 
of his property. In the course of the day, 
however, it was managed by some means or 
other. And if our readers expect to hear the 
particulars of the will, we are sorry to say they 
must be disappointed ; for we think it a piece 
of great impertinence to publish private affairs. 
If any of our readers are partial to wiU-reading, 
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let them go to Doctors' Commons, or read the 
Grentleman^s Magazine. 

After the will was made, dinner was an- 
nounced: and the baronet and his friend sat 
down together, but without unity of purpose ; for 
Sir Pertinax had no appetite, and Counsellor 
Babblethwaite was rather more than usua^]r 
w^ provided with that great blessing. During 
dinner, the baronet discoursed very fluently on 
divers topics, though not very steadily upon any 
(me. He took wondrous pains to appear per- 
fectly at ease, and found fault with the cookery, 
when the fault lay in his own lack of courage. 
But when his friend told him that good eating 
gave coinage, and that bravery was nothing 
more than the essence of roast beef^ the embryo 
duellist then began to attempt in good earnest 
to acquire that, which he felt that he needed. 
But it was all to no purpose ; he found that if 
eating gave courage, it must be courage that' 
gives appetite. After dinner he tried the 
power of liquid aliment, and the wine was the 
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moBt successful application of the two. Then 
he began to talk great things, and to wonder at 
the insults which he had heretofore put up 
with, and to have some idea that when his 
duel with Mr. Turnstile should be over, he 
might ckU out some one else. Indeed, he had 
serious thoughts of challenging Captain Croali, 
for having had the unparalleled insolence 
to ask him if he were a coward. So he 
thought he should give this said Captain Croak 
abundant manifestation that he was no coward ; 
first, by his battle with Mr. Turnstile, and then 
by another duel with Mr. Turnstile's second. 
With this courageous and super-heroic idea 
upon his mind, he let out to Mr. Babblethwaite 
the secret of his interview with Captain Croak 
and the reproachful language which the cap- 
tain had used. 

" Now, should not I call this captain out ?" 
said Sir Feriinax. 

" If he called yon a coward," said Babble- 
thwute, "you certainly should. For coward is 
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a name no man will bear, inasmuch as no man 
deserves it*^ 

^< Then^ I certainly will send him a challenge 
to4norrow, as soon as I return home from my 
meeting with Mr. Turnstile.^* 

^^ Had not you better send Um a challenge 
now? and dien Turnstile may be his second 
aahe is now Tumstile^s. I will be your second 
on both occasions. It is only necessary to be 
provided with a double quantity of powder and 
ball. How many rounds do yoiB intend to 
fire?'' 

** Oh, I am not particular as to that: just as 
many as they please.^ 

After a little more blustering on the part of 
the barcmet, and a little more bantering on the 
part of the barrister, the two firiends separated 
for the evening, with a strict injunction, on the 
part of the baronet, that the barrister would 
not forget his appointment or keep any one 
vraiting. 

Late in the evening, Sir Pertinax walked into 
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his gallery, and admired afresh all his fine pic- 
tures, and most especially that of his own dear 
«elf. There he sat in Roman majesty and 
heroic splendor. To-morrow the original was 
about to perform a feat, which, in his own mind, 
was £eu*, very far beycmd anjrthing that Marius or 
any oth^ Roman, or any other man had ever 
done. To be sm:^ duels had been fought, but, 
who before ever risked so valuable a life, and who 
before ever went into the field with such heroic 
4X>urage, as to be ready to fight the second as 
soon as he should have done with, or for, the 
prindpal ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



If you are dead« speak, and I will fetch the deeior. 

Old Play. 



The morning came. Sir Pertinax Penny- 
farthing had enjoyed but little sleep, though he 
bad had quite enough to make him sober. 
With sobriety came reflection, and with reflec- 
tion came, as comes too often, sad regret. Had 
he really in his fever of transitory courage last 
night sent a challenge to Captain Croak ? H^ 
recollected having said something about it, and 
of having entertained some such purpose : but 
on more deliberate recollection and examination, 
he was happy to find that matters had not come 
to that extremity. It is some satisfaction, when 
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a man wakes from a troubled sleep, under the 
impression that he is engaged to fight two duels, 
it is some satisfaction to find that he has only 
one to fight. It takes, at least, half the burden 
off the mind, or rather more ; for upon a slight 
calculation of chances, we are inclined to 
suppose that two duels do more than double 
the chance of a fatal result. 

So it was, however, that Sir Pertinax had the 
delight, when he was broadly and deliberately 
awake, to find that he was only go'mg to fight 
CMie dueL 

He was quite ready when his servant an- 
nounced the arrival of Mr. Babblethwaite : and 
considering he was sober, he looked tolerably 
courageous. 

" Good morning, Sir Pertinax, I hope I have 
not kept you waiting ?^ 

" Oh, dear no, Mr. Babblethwiute, you are 
in most excellent time^ I know you are a punc- 
tual man. I believe we shall find every thing 
ready." 
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The baronet and the barrister entered the 
carriage of Sir Pertinax, and the latter gave the 
coachman orders where to drive to. The orders 
were promptly obeyed, and the carriage was in 
motion ; in rapid motion Sir Pertinax thought. 

<^ Bless me, Babblethwaite, how fast the 
fellow drives ; he will lead some people to con- 
jecture what our errand is." 

<< Never mind : the faster he drives the sooner 
we shall be out of any one's reach, and we may 
have a shot or two fired before any one can 
mterrupt us." 

That speech was made by way of conso- 
lation ; but it was a very indifferent consolation 
to Sir Pertinax, to be told, that a shot or two 
might be fired before any one could come to 
disturb them. 

The baronet grew more and more nervous. 
He thought it was a very cold morning. He 
asked a thousand questions, without waiting for 
any answer to any one of them. Among other 
inquiries, he asked if Babblethwaite had taken 
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care of the will : and then if he had the pfdper 
charge for the pistols. Then he befpin to hope 
that Turnstile would not have reason to repent 
of his intemperance : and then he asked Babble- 
thwaite if it did not sometimes happen, that, 
after a Jirst fire without any effect, the seconds 
interposed, and suggested a reconciliation or 
explanation; and then he said, again, that he 
hod no malice against Mr. Turnstile, nor the 
slightest wish to injure him, and indeed, that he 
was inclined for his own part to fire his pistol 
in the mr : for he had heard of such heroic 
conduct, and he thought it looked generous : it 
did not shew a blood-thirsty disposition. " And 
no one, Mr. Babblethwaite, can accuse me of 
loving bloodshed. I am sure I have often put 
up with many an insult which I might have 
resented, had I not had a tenderness for the 
- lives of my fellow-creatures." 

He might have added, a tenderness for his 
own life, too ; but that addition would be alto- 
gether superfluous, inasmuch as his friend to 
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-whom he was speaking) was well aware of. the 
fact without any protestation or declaration on 
the part of Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing. 

The carriage had now reached its destination, 
and the party alighted, and pursued their journey 
on foot to the place appointed for the dreadful 
and dreaded conflict. Sir Pertinax was how 
aHeskt — mute as a fish, and as cold. The antago- 
mst party was in the field. Mr. Babblethwaite 
was introduced to Captain Croak, preliminaries 
w^e settled, the pistols loaded, and the signal 
waited for with tremendous agitation on the part 
of Sir Pertinax, but not quite so much on the 
part of Mr« Turnstile ; not that he was the braver 
man of the two, but as being nearly done up as 
to the means of dashing, he was rather more 
reckless of consequences, than a man who had 
a splendid fortune, a fine library, and a magnifi- 
cent picture gallery. • 

The signal was given, and Mr. Turnstile fired* 
His pistol made a terrible noise, as Sir Pertinax 
diought, and, in less than a second, the baronet, 
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twisting round his whole figure on one leg, let off 
his pistol at an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the hurizun, and in the direction of his valuable 
friend and second, Mr. Counsellor Babblethwaite. 
Whether it was thai tlie said pistol was over- 
loaded, or improperly held by the valiant 
baronet, or to whatever cause it might be owing, 
certain it ia that the pistol did fly back, and 
administer to the baronet*s head a most terrible 
thump. And as he was, in the act of firing his 
pistol, turning round and supported but by one 
leg, and withal greatly frightened at the noise 
made by Mr. Turnstile's pistol, it came to pass 
thai all these things cooperating, caused him to 
fall to the ground, and roar out "murder," 
in good set terms, and in a voice thai might be 
heard in Piccadilly or Oxford-street. 

In thus calling out, the baronet was truly 
conscientious; for he did at the moment verily 
and truly believe that he was actually murdered. 
And poor Mr. Turnstile was as much frightened, 
for he verily believed that his pistol had taken 
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eSect ; and so in good truth it had ; but not 
by means of its ball, but through the medium 
of its sound, flash, and smoke acting upon the 
nervous system of the baronet, and exciting too 
strongly his vivid imagination. 

It is really not proper for nervous people 
to fight duels : for the least thing in the world 
puts them into a terrible agitation, and a man 
might as well be killed as frightened to death : 
this had very nearly been the fate of Sir Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing : and, perhaps, it was altogether 
f<Mlunate for him that he received a blow on his 
head from his own pisto], for that concussion 
tended to bring him to his senses, which had 
nearly been frightened out of him, or he out of 
them. 

When the baronet fell, and uttered the excla- 
mation above alluded to, Mr. Turnstile, Captain 
Croak, and Mr. Babblethwaite ran up to him, 
to raise him and inquire about his wound. He 
was too faint to be lifted up for a con^derable 
time. And as he lay on the ground, pale as 
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death, Mr. Turnstile stood over him in great 
distress, wringing his hands, and lamenting his 
own impetuosity : and even Croak began to wish 
that he had listened to the baronet^s proposal of 
sending an explanation, or settling the business 
in any other way than this murderous duelling. 
To the anxious inquiries of Mr. Turnstile, 
the fallen Sir Pertinax returned no answar. He 
lifted up his eyes to the light, and groaned most 
pitiably. Babblethwaite hoped that matters 
were not quite so bad as they looked, yet thought 
it best to advise Mr. Turnstile to secure his 
retreat, and to make himself scarce, at least for a 
while, till the fate of the wounded baronet should 
be ascertained. And as the barrister promised 
to take care of the poor man, and not to leave 
him till his fate should be decided. Turnstile 
and Croak retired from the field, after having 
shaken hands most affectionately and tenderly 
with the down-fallen Sir Pertinax. In a few 
minutes the two were out of sight. 

Sir Pertinax, who had been supported in a 
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fecuinbent posture, by his attentive friend and 
second, now raised up his head, and looked about 
him with some expression of astonishment, and 
a look of wildness. Babblethwaite ventured to 
address him again, and to ask if ^he thought 
himself dangerously or severely wounded. 

To this inquiry he returned no direct answer, 
but expressed a wish to be taken home. There 
was, however, a difficulty here, Babblethwaite 
could not leave him to fetch assistance, and was 
not able to take him alone. 

When the counsellor expressed this difficulty, 
the baronet faintly replied : 

" I think I could walk to the carriage with 
your kind assistance, Babblethwaite." 

*^ Do you, indeed, Sir Pertinax ? Come, then, 
let us try.*' 

Then did the counsellor most tenderly and 
gently raise his wounded friend, and with less 
difficulty than might have been expected, the 
baronet was upon his legs, and leaning upon the 
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arm of his second, walked o£P the field, holding 
his hand upon his side. 

When the servants saw their master in this 
state, they looked greatly concerned, and ven- 
tured to express a hope that his wound was not 
dangerous. 

** I hope not," replied the condescending ba- 
ronet ; " but drive gently, John." 

John obeyed his master's command, and 
drove very gently. Babblethwaite wished to know 
\diere his friend was wounded : but Sir Perti- 
nax would not gratify his curiosity. He re- 
turned feeble and equivocal answers to all 
questions on that subject, and expressed a wish 
to retire to bed as soon as possible. 

The carriage brought them in due time to the 
house of Sir Pertinax ; and Babblethwaite took 
care that the baronet should immediately be 
put to bed ; and as he looked so faint and feeble, 
it was thought inexpedient to trouble him with 
impertinent questions. The surgeon, however. 
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was sent for, and as soon as possible was at the 
house. The counsellor directed a servant to 
omduct the surgeon to the chamber of the 
wounded man. As soon as the surgeon entered 
the room, the baronet looked rather confused, 
and exclaimed : 

** What ! Mr. Dickins, is that you ? who sent 
for you.'' 

** Your friend, Mr. Counsellor Babblethwaite, 
informs me, Sir Fertinax, that you have received 
a ^vere wound from a pistol ball ; and it is 
necessary, therefore, that the wound should be 
dressed immediately, or it may be of serious 
consequence.'^ 

*^ Oh, it^s of no consequence, you can do me no 
good, you can do me no good.^ 

<< Perhaps I may be able to extract the ball, 
if it have not penetrated very far." 

^^ I believe the ball is not in, doctor ; so I 
will not trouble you to look for it." 

<* The ball has, perhaps, passed through, Sir 
Pertinax?'' 
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** Yes, yes, I beUeve it has. I think the 
wound will best heal of itself." 

The surgeon, with a smile of incredulity, re- 
plied, '< By no means. Sir Fertinax, I can aaiate 
you ; it will be more likely to mortify, to say 
the least of it." 

That was saying enough, certainly ; but not 
enough to persuade Sir Fertinax to let Mr. 
Dickens dress the wound which he had received 
with a pistol ball. 

While this discussion was going on, the sur- 
geon cast his eye on the bruised forehead of the 
baronet ; and requested hberty, at least, to pre^ 
scribe for that wound. Fermission was given 
accordingly ; the bruise was examined, and 
the surgeon directed the usual applications^ but 
still persisted in desiring to examine the prin- 
dpal wound. Still, however, he was resisted^ 
and he was at last rather angry, as he began to 
imagine that Sir Fertinax had not sufficient 
eonfidence in his skill. 

^^ Well, Sir Fertinax, it must be as you pleats ; 
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but really I know not how I shall be able to 
answer for my apparent neglect. I shall cer- 
tainly bear the blame, if any serious consequences 
aresult fr(»n the wound. But, perhaps, you wish 
aome practitioner of greater skill to examine it ; 
if so, I am most ready to resign the charge to 
any gentleman in the profession whom you inay 
jilease to name/' 

. ^^ Mr. Dickins, I beg you to say no more on 
the subject ; but if you will have the goodness 
to send me a lotion, or some application for this 
bruise on my forehead, I shall feel myself 
pUjged to you. I am determined to let the 
other wound take its course, be the conse- 
quences what they may. Now^ J. beg you 
would leave me, that I may get a little repose. 
But one word more. As this unpleastmt affair 
is not yet made public, I wish it not to get into 
the papers. I dare say the other party will say 
nothing about it ; and as I do not wish to have 
the reputation of being a quarrelsome man, I 
will take it as a particular favour, if you will 
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be so kind, as not to let a v 
Bubject." 

This request was not unaccompanied with a 
handsome fee, so that, whatever the surgeon 
nu^ht lose by not examining the other wound, 
he was not a loser of any thing in the way of 
pecuniary remuneration. 

When Mr. Dickins left the patient's apart- 
ment, he was met by Counsellor Babbletfawaite, 
f who was anxious to hear how his friend was 
going on. 

" Well, sir," said the counsellor, " how do you 
find coy friend Sir Pertinax ? Is the wound 
dangerous, do you think ?'' 

" I am of opinion," replied the man of 
snrgery, " that his wound is not dangerous, I 
have not been permitted to examine the prindpal 
wound ; but, as for that on the forehead, 1 
think it is no more than a bruise, and does not 
appear to have been made by a pistol ball.'' 

Mr. Babblethwaite now began to suspect, 
what was indeed the truth, that the worthy 
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baronet bad received no wound at all, except 
that which he had given to himself, by his own 
clumsiness or terror; but not wishing to expose 
his friend unnecessarily, he did not mention his 
suspicions to the surgeon. 

As soon as Mr. Dickins had retired, Bab- 
blethwaite hasted to the sick man's apartment 
and gently opening the door, found the baronet 
sitting upright in bed, and looking as well as 
ever, save that awkward mark on the forehead. 
At the sight of Babblethwaite, however, he en- 
deavoured to change colour and look rather pale ; 
but so great was his joy at having escaped alive 
from the field of honor, that no efforts at long 
faces could conceal his inward satisfaction. 

** I am glad to see you look so much better, 
Sir Pertinax. You have recovered your spirits, 
now the surgeon has assured you that the wound 
is not dangerous. I hope your escape, how- 
ever, will not make you a confirmed duellist, 
for that is a dangerous character.^' 

" I thank you, my good friend, for your con- 
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siderate and prudent advice, and I shall certainly 
follow it. I never did very anxiously seek after 
such conflicts, and 1 am not at all more dis- 
posed for them now than I was before.'* 

" But your surgeon tells me, that you are so 
very obstinate, that you will not let him dress 
your principal wound ; but, that you will only 
have some lotion for your forehead, which is but 
sUghtly bruised.*' 

When the counsellor was uttering these words 
a slight smile was seen playing upon his features, 
and Sir Pertinax interpreted the meaning of 
that smile : and though it was rather rude, yet 
Babblethwaite was a privileged man, and might 
venture upon more than any one else would dare 
to do. 

Seeing this smile, and guessing what passed 
in the mind of his friend, and knowing the truth 
of what he suspected, the baronet said : 

" Why, really now, Babblethwaite, to tell you 
the truth, I strongly suspect that this bruise in 
my forehead, is the only serious wound I have 
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received. Yet I do assure you, that when Turn- 
stile fired his pistol, I did feel an uncommonly 
strange sensation in my side, just between my 
ribs, and though I thought I had been shot, I 
attempted to fire my pistol in the air, to shew 
that J had no resentment."" 

" Yes, you shewed no resentment to Turn- 
stile ; but why did you shew so much resentment 
towards me, my dear Sir." 
. " Towards you, my very good friend ? What 
do you mean ,?" • 

*^ I mean, that instead of firing your pistol at 
•Turnstile, or in the air„ you fairly turned round 
and directed your fire to me, and had it not 
been that the pistol was a little elevated, I 
should have been shot to a dead certainty. 
Now, it will not do to play these tricks ; for if 
you shoot your second, instead of your anta- 
gonist, it will be considered a dangerous thing to 
go out with you. Positively it is true." 

^^ Indeed, I am very sorry that I made so 
great a mistake, and I am glad it has not been 
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followed by aoy serious consequences. But to 
tell you the truth, ray good friend, 1 was rather 
confused, and as I am not accustomed to such 
meetings, no wonder that I was guilty of some 
alight errors." 

*' Slight errors !" thought Babblethwaite: "it 
is indeed something more than a slight error, to 
ebtxit one's own friend and second, instead 
of the adversary. At all events I am very 
gbd that you have suffered no greater incon- 
venience than a blow on your forehead, You 
I ^will Boon recover from that, and then you may 
go out agwn, and nobody will think of treat- 
ing you with disrespect now that you have 
thus displayed your readiness to meet an an- 
tagonist." 

Sir PertJnax was not altogether pleased with his 
own courage. He could not persuade himself 
that he had not acted rather hke a coward. He 
was sorry that he had fired his pistol'-at Bab- 
blethwmle, instead of firing it in the air : he was 
sorry that he had not held his weapon more 
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jGnnly in his hand, so as to have avoided bruis- 
ing his forehead ; he was sorry that he had so 
loudly roared out murder, and he was sorry 
that he had not the slightest wound to show, to 
▼indicate his crying out. But Babblethwaite 
was a kind-hearted man, and did all in his power 
to make the baronet on good terms with himself; 
und as the baronet was in general pretty well 
disposed this way, he ^ad not any very great 
difficulty to effect his purpose. So it came to 
pass, in a few hours, that the baronet was perfectly 
well satisfied with himself, and all his various 
blunders in the field were very easily resolvable 
into absolutely unavoidable, though rather un- 
fortunate circumstances. The bravest man in 
the world may be nervous, and it is the easiest 
thing imaginable to mistake a signal ; and then 
those pistol-makers are very careless people in 
the construction of locks and triggers ; and then 
the trigger of the pistol which Sir Pertinax so 
unfortunately discharged at his second, was on 
an entirely new construction, and be had not 
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been at all accustom^ to it ; and as to his call* 
ing out murder, it must have been altogether a 
mistake; for Babblethwiute himself was not 
quite certain that he did say murder ; and as 
to his falling down un wounded, it is very likely 
that the ball of Turnstile^s pistol passed very 
close to his face, and the air of a pistol bidl in 
Hyde Park is quite as serious as the air of a 
cannon ball on board ship, and it is known that 
many of our gallant seamen have lost their lives 
by means of that air. So, all things considered. 
Sir P^rtinax was not quite such a coward as some 
people might take him to be ; and there is not 
any very great reason to suppose, that he would 
not also have called out Captain Croak, if the 
captain could have been amveniently met with ; 
but he ymed his r^imentimmediately after the 
duel) and went into Holland. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



It faapt one morning, at hii faney led. 
Before bis aioal hour he left his bed. 



Dbtobn. 



The duel related in the preceding chapter, 
took place without the knowledge of the Slender 
family^ and it did not reach the ears of Dr. 
Mufflechops, or bo great a divine would not 
have permitted bo great a statesman as Sir 
Ferdnax Fennyfarthing, to risk his life against 
the comparatively useless life of Mr. Turnstile. 
But on the following morning, when Dr. Muffle- 
chops was taking his breakfJEist at Lord Sl^der^s, 
the servant brought in the morning paper, 
which his lordship handed to Dr. Mufflechops. 
The doctor opened and unfdded the broad 
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sheet, and began to read for his own peculiar 
edification ; but he had not long read for 
his own edification, when he cried out, for the 
edification of all present, ^^ Bless us, what 
dreadful doings !** This promising exclamatioD 
roused the attention of the company, and led 
them to listen with most delectable avidity. 

" What is the matter ?" was the universal 
question. 

" Pray, doctor, let us hear the news ?'* was 
the universal request. 

At this unanimous solicitation, the reverend 
doctor read aloud, as follows — 

*^ Fatal Duel. Yesterday morning the ring 
in Hyde Park was the scene of one of those foolish 
and wicked duels, which are a disgrace to a civi-^ 
lized country. The parties concerned, were two 
members of parliament, one of them a baronet 
of a very ancient and honorable family. It is not 
exactly known from what cause the quarrel TdBe ; 
but it is said to have been a gambling transaction. 
After firing three times, the baronet f«ll, and bk 
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tntagonist, not content with having shot him 
dirough the body, deliberately walked up to him, 
while he was lying on the ground, and struck him 
on the head with the butt end of his pistol. The 
baronet, we hear, is still living ; but his medical 
attendants think it absolutely impossible that 
be should ever recover from the effect of hi« 
^rounds." 

^ Shocking !" was the exclamation from every 
lip. Dr. Mufflechops laid down the paper, and 
lifted up his eyes in astonishment: After a 
due pause, he said — 

" I really think, my Lord Slender, that duel- 
ling is a very great evil.'* 

Now, very likely our readers, who think, the 
same, do also think that there is not much in 
the doctor's remark : nor is there, indeed, as it 
appears in mere cold print; but it sounded 
something, when it was uttered \vith great 
gravity, and with a certain preparedness of look 
and attitude ; and when it was spoken by a very 
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large man in a very large wig, and with a very 
full tone of voice. It is astoniahiDg what a 
di£Perence this makes, or rather these things 
make : for, it is not one alone, but many cir- 
cumstances, which contribute to give the sound 
and look of wisdom to that, which in its 
native simplicity is next to nothingness and 
inanity. We might instance this, not by judges, 
for they are too grave for a joke, nor by any 
other wearers of large wigs, for we would not 
give o£Pence to any persons wearmg such comely 
decorations, upon which the prosperity of the 
kingdom and the protestant successicmsa mainly 
depends ; we might instance this, we say, but 
we will not ; and if oiu* readers choose to ex- 
emplify it for themselves, the more shame for 
them. 

Dr. Mufflechops had, however, by this speedi, 
impressed Lord Slender with the same opinion ; 
and his lordship, as the person addressed, replied 
immediately— 
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I quite agree vfiih you, doctor, it is an 
evil; but, perhaps, the abolition of it would 
produce greater evils.'* 

** Greater evils, my lord, what greater evils ? 
What can be a greater evil than wilful, deliberate 
murder ? and such duelling is, or designs to be.*^ 

Dr. Mufflechops almost forgot that Lord 
Slender was the patron of Little Picklington : 
4br he uttered the last remark with great v^e- 
fn€»ce of manner, and in a tone of authority, 
which is not so very pleanng to paOKHis of 
livings. But Lord Slender, as we have brfwe 
had occasion to observe, was one of the best 
tempered men in the world : he took it very 
calmly, and merely said : 

^True, doctor, you may be right; but I 
have heard very intelligent and worthy men 
«vow themselves not altogether hostile to the 
system, provided it be ccmducted fairly and 
-hcmorably : but, really, for my own part, I 
cannot say that I am partial to it : and yet, if 
I were put to it, I rather think that I should 
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ao far comply with the customs of the world as 
to fight." 

" Well, my lord," replied the doctor, some- 
what more moderate in his tone, '' I wUl not 
pretend to argue with one who has so much 
'knowledge of the world as your lordship. I 
speak, of course, only as a clergyman ; and you 
know that the cloth, being exempt from the 
, charge of cowardice on declining a challenge^ 
and, in fact, being prohibited from such mode of 
settling differences, it seems that the clergy are 
allowed to declaim against the practice ; for, if 
it were right, why should not they adopt it, and 
if wrong, why should they not discourage it ? I 
speak this, my lord, by virtue of my profession, 
iand as a clergyman. But, as a man, I say that 
I do most heartily wish, and sincerely trusty that 
you may never be called upon to comply in this 
respect with the manners of the world." 

" I thank you for your good wishes, doctor. 
But my young spark, Charles, was within a 
very little of involving himself in an affair of 
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this nature two days aga You must give him 
a lecture on the subject, for I should be better 
^eased to be engaged in such an affidr myself, 
than to have him so engaged/^ 

The doctor was about to address the young 
man with a word of exhortation ; but on looking 
round, it was observed that he had left the 
room. Whether he had quitted it before or 
after the reading of the terrible news of the 
fatal duel was not known. 

The truth is, that Charles Slender had heard 
that Mr. Turnstile had sent a challenge to Sir 
Pertinax, and, of course, he had no doubt as to 
ihe persons alluded to in the paper in the article 
headed — " Fatal duel.'' Shocked at the alleged 
brutality of Turnstile, and yet somewhat 
doubting the probability of the story, he felt his 
curiosity and sympathy strongly excited ; and 
went to call immediately at the house of Sir 
Paiinax, that he might ascertsdn the truth of 
the report This was the cause of the young 

N 3 
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gentleman^s sudden disappearance from the 
breakfast table. 

His sudden disappearance, however, caused 
divers conjectures. Lord Slender was almost 
afraid that he had made some appcnntment of 
that natin*e, and that he was desirous of escap- 
ing a lecture thereupon. Louisa had observed 
that, before Dr. Mufflechops had well finished 
reading the article in the paper, Charles was 
very much agitated, and seemed anxious to leave 
the room unnoticed. She was, therefore, assured 
that her brother must be acquainted with one of 
the parties, and feared lest he might be some- 
what implicated in the transaction. It was an 
absolute impossibility to her mind that he could 
have been a principal, but he might have been 
second, and that thought disturbed her. The 
same thoughts were passing in the mind of 
Lord Slender. Charles was a member of par- 
liament, and Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing was a 
baronet of an ancient family. It was possible* 
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and hardy possdble, that Charles might have 
been one of the parties. The father and daughter 
looked at each other, and looked grave. 

^* Did your brother go out before breakfast 
yesterday morning, Louisa ?^ 

Louisa at the moment recollected that he had 
been out before breakfast ; and instead of an- 
swering the question, her lips tremUed, and she 
burst into tears. The whole party was in the 
utmost confusion. Mr. North sjrmpathized with 
the parental anxiety of Lord Slender, and Emma 
was grieved for the distress of Louisa. 

Dr^ Mufflechops now concluded that Charles . 
was the offender, and feared lest he might have 
expressed himself too strongly on a very delicate 
subject. He attempted to modify and qualify 
what he had spoken ; but there was no cme to 
listen to him, except Mr. North ; for the rest of 
the party had left the room. To Mr. North, 
therefore, the doctor addressed himself: 

*' It is a very sad affidr, Mr. North, that the 
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State of society should be such, as to render these 
meetings ahnost unavoidable. I am really very 
much concerned for my Lord Slender, that he 
has any reason to suspect his son of such a very 
vindictive mode of personal combat. I hope it 
will prove in the end to be not quite so 
serious an affair as the paper represents it. 
For I believe that the public prints are very 
much in the habit of exaggerating matters, 
for the sake of securing the public interest in 
theto.*' 

" I believe so too," replied Mr. North, who 
. iras very well assured that the public prints did 
indulge somewhat liberally in the supply of the 
deficiency of knowledge, by means of the exercise 
of the imagination. ^^ I know it to be the case. 
Dr. Mufflechops, and I trust, in the present 
instance, that we are all of us more disturbed than 
we should be, if we knew the whole truth of 
the matter. I also agree with you, doctor, in 
the opinion which you are pleased to express on 
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the subject of duelling. I think it a great evil ; 
but I do not clearly see how it is to be done 
away with. We see many evils, which we can 
only lament, but not rectify."" 

This was a somewhat candid confession of 
Mr. North : and Dr. Mufflechops was very well 
pleased with his candour, and readily replied : 

" Ay, Mr. North, what you say is very true, 
very true indeed. We do see in the world many 
evils which we cannot remedy. I am sure no 
man can be more sensible of it than I am ; 1 
most heartily wish that it were in my power to 
do' more good in the world. We certainly need 
many reforms.'' 

^' True, doctor, that was always my opinion. 
I uniformly said that we all needed reform ; and 
I am indeed of opinion, that no puUic reform, 
however desirable, can be effected without a 
previous and general private reform. The moral 
reform is the great matter, the grand preliminary 
step to national regeneration. '* 

The eyes of Dr. Mufflechops glistened with 
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delight ; for he was a man of kindly feelings, 
especially towards men of good principles, and of 
loyal hearts. 

<< Mr. North, I am highly delighted to hear 
such language from your lips : for I am sure it 
is the result of conviction. I was once appre-^ 
hensive that you entertained French potions on 
the subject of reform." 

<< Oh, doctor, you may be assured that my 
views of reform were always of a moral nature : 
and you may also take it for granted, that I 
have by no means changed my opinicms. You, 
perhaps, did formerly take a different view of 
my sentiments, from that which you now enter- 
tain ; but my opinions have been always the 
same. I abhor tyranny from the bottom of 
my soul; whether by monarchs, or mobs, 
tyranny is odious.'* 

" Certainly, Mr. North, and mobs, you know, 
may be very tyrannical, and quite as oppres- 
sive, as a single individual." 

^^ So I think, doctor ; and I am sure that the 
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Grecian republics were as tyrannical and oppres- 
sive as any Dey of Algiers, or Emperor of Mo- 
rocco.*^ 

"That is exactly my view of the subject, 
Mr. North ; but I really was not aware that 
you and I were so much of an opinion on 
diese matters; for I thought you had been almost 
a republican." 

" I could not have been a republican, in the 
common acceptation of the term, because I am., 
and always have been, a friend of liberty ; and 
republican governments are often tjrannica]. 
Witness, for instance, the republics of ancient 
Greece, and the republic of Venice. No, doctor, 
I could never have been a republican in the 
common acceptation of the word." 

** Well, Sir, I am truly happy to hear it : for 
I do assure you that many persons used to 
i^epresent you as hostile to kingly government, 
and that you were rather pleased with the news 
of the death of the King of France." 

" I only objected to tyrannical govanment ; 
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and as to any pleasure which I felt in hearing 
of the death of the King of France, that must 
be altogether an error, and a wilful misrepresen- 
tation. It is not in my nature to delight in 
slaughter and bloodshed. As to the French 
revolution, it has merely substituted a multitu- 
dinous for an individual tyranny ; and so far it 
is clearly a change for the worse." 

This conversation was interrupted by the 
return of Charles Slender, who entering the 
breakfast room, was rather surprised to find only 
Dr. Mufflechopsand Mr. North. These gentle- 
men were pleased to see the young man returning 
so soon, and in apparently good spirits. 

** My young friend,*' said the doctor, ** I am 
most happy to see you again ; for your absence 
has been the cause of great anxiety.'* 

'* Indeed !" replied Charjps ; " on what ground ? 
My absence was occasioned by your reading an. 
account of a fatal duel. For as I thought I 
knew the parties, and as the one that was said 
to be wounded resides only in the next street. 
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I was desirous of immediately ascertaining the 
truth or falsehood of the account.'' 

" And what is the result of your inquiry ?" 
both asked at once. 

^* That it was false, to be sure. But I must 
seek for my father, and relieve his anxiety.*" 

As he was leaving the apartment for that 
purpose, Lord Slender returned, leading liouisa, 
t^o had recovered from her alarm, in conse- 
quence of inquiries having been made of Charles's 
tervant, who had accompanied his master in his 
• yesterday morning's ride. And as the object of 
their anxiety was now returned, and ready to 
explain the cause of his absence, the party 
^assembled again, and Charles informed them of 
the whole matter, as we have already related iu 
Thereupon many comments were made, and 
many wise speeches were uttered, and it was 
unanimously resolved that there is no reliance to 
be put upon daily newspapers, for that they 
made a lie — hush, what a horrible word !— they 
misstated a fact one day, that they might set it 
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right on the next. And it did happen that, 
on the following day, the account was set 
right. 

From this blunder, however, one good did 
spnng : namely, that Dr. Mufflechops was fully 
satisfied that Mr. North was not so dangerous a 
man as he had taken him to be. This discovery 
was a great comfort to the doctor, who was rather 
a nervous man. It, however, required something 
of an efibrt for him to comprehend how it could 
be that Mr. North had not changed his political 
isaitiments; but Dr. Mufflechops was not a man 
of very great discernment, or he might have eeea 
that Mr. North^s great political principle, or 
opinion, was a firm belief in his own political 
infallibility ; and this opinion he held as firmly 
when he gloried in the title of Esquire, and 
found favour in the eyes of nobility, as when be 
was proud of calling himself citizen North, and 
giving lectures on political philosophy, and the 
rights of man, to citizen Lathergills, hair-dresser 
and perfumer, at Truckleborough. 
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But while some good arose from this blunder, 
there arose an evil also ; for it became known 
that Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing was more 
frightened than hurt : and therefrom, with the 
inconsiderate part of mankind, a certain degree 
cf disgrace and disrepute attached to the baronet 
of ancient family.> Thus the poor man was 
mo6t cruelly Used by an unjust, ill-jud^g, and 
censorious world : for he not only had all the 
trouble and terror of the battle, but all the dis- 
repute which would have attached to him had 
he declined entering the lists, on the score of 
disliking loaded pistols. He was not so ingeni* 
ous as a young gentleman, that shall be name- 
less, who, when challenged, accepted the defi- 
ance, and clsumed the choice of weapons ; which 
daim being allowed, he forthwith began his 
search, but could not find a pair of pistols to 
suit him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



If thou deny me this, thou giv'tt me nothing. 

Lbb. 



After the duel, Mr. Turnstile withdrew for 
a few days from town; but, hearing that no 
fatal result had taken place, he returned, and 
in pursuance of his promise, or rather threat, he 
called again upon Lord Slender. 

Not by any means sensible of the impro- 
priety of his conduct, or the indecorum of bis 
solicutation, he renewed his request for the pro- 
mise of the living of Little Picklington, urging, 
that it was absolutely indispensable. 

" Mr. Turnstile," said his lordship, with the 
utmost coldness of manner, <^ I told you that I 
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would not give it you, and now I tell you that 

it is otherwise disposed of. I beg you not to 

importune me." , 

" Good heavens ! Slender, you don'*t say so ? 

By all that is sacred, you must do something 

for me, or I am a ruined man.'^ 

"Do something for yourself," replied his 

lordsliip, with great sternness of manner : ** I 

tell you I will have no farther intercourse with 

you." 

Now, Mr. Turnstile had not been accustomed 
to such language, or such manner of behaviour 
from Lord Slender, in whose composition there 
was, for the most part, a great deal of indif- 
ference, and who could seldom be wrought up 
to any degree of strong feeling or indignation. 
But he was now angry with Turnstile on a 
double account, as it were ; for he was angry 
with him on the score of his profligate conduct, 
and he was also angry that he himself had been 
(lecdved by him. It is, as we all know, very 
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mortifying to be reminded of our own want of 
discernment, which we generally are, when we 
Bpeak of having heen deceived by one in whom 
we have placed confidence. 

Lord Slender'a behaviour to Mr. Turnstile 
was, therefore, that of decided hostility, Mr. 
Turnstile had no other resource than in Lord 
Slender's patronage ; when, therefore, hs saw 
that there was danger of losing that, he was 
stung most deeply. Feeling the necessity of 
using every effort in his power, he next descended 
to the meanness of supplication : he reminded 
Lord Slender of their former fidendship; he 
endeavoured to represent his own failing as very 
venial, by naming men whose characters stand 
fair in the world, but who were as much 
addicted to gaming as himself. And when his 
lordship reminded him of the manner in which 
he had used the name of Louisa, he first denied, 
aod then attempted to explain j but all his hu- 
mUiation pnved unavailing. Lord Slender was 
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poritive, and then Turnstile was in despair, and 
next attempted the scheme of bullying ; but all 
would not do, he could make no impression. 

" Then, my lord,^ said Turnstile, " if you 
will not assist me, may I hope that you will 
not prevent any one else from so doing, who 
may be disposed to befriend me. Will you 
promise me not to repeat what has passed .^^ 

^*I shall give myself no trouble about the 
matter, either to expose or to conceal your 
character. I am totally unconcerned about 
you.*' 

^* But you can at least promise me^ that you 
will not take any steps against me, so as to 
excite prejudice in the minds of others, who 
may assist me."*^ 

'< Mr. Turnstile, you understand me. I 
shall not trouble myself to advertize your cha- 
racter, nor take the slightest pains to conceal it. 
€rood morning.^ 

Thus finished the interview between Mr. 
Tamstile and Lord Slender. The former left 
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the house^ and betook himself to paioful medi* 
tations and airy schemes. As his last resource, 
he thought of sending a note to Lord Slender, 
requesting the loan of a few hundred pounds^ 
on condition of retuing from parUament ; and 
as the season w^ early, he thought himself 
likely to succeed in that request. In pursuance 
of that scheme, he wrote to his lordship ; but 
even that failed of success. Lord Slender was 
absolutely immoveable. Turnstile, however, 
in a short time unconditionally accepted the 
Chiltem Hundreds, and was no more heard of, 
by or in that circle, where he had once been a 
man of no small consequence. 

The very morning on which Turnstile had 
called upon Lord Slender, Mr. North paid a 
visit of condolence and congratulation to Sir 
Pertinax Pennyfarthing. At this visit there 
was far more courtesy, and politeness, and self-^ 
satisfaction, than in the interview between Lord 
Slender and Mr. Turnstile; and, therefore, 
it is our pleasure to dwell upon the subject 
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more minutely, inasmuch as we are delighted 
with courtesy and politeness, and have a rever- 
ence for people of high-birth, especially for 
those whose families came in with the Conqueror. 
It is one of the greatest proofs of modesty a 
man can manifest, to pride himself on his high- 
birth, inasmuch as it leads him naturally to 
abstract attention from himself, and place it on 
persons more remote. 

Mr. North found the high-bom baronet seated 
in an easy chair, and wrapped in a morning 
gown, sitting before a fire in his spacious 
library, and surrounded by many opened 
volumes. 

The baronet rose to receive his visitor ; his 
visitor begged that he would not rise. The 
baronet begged that Mr. North would be seated ; 
Mr. North bowed, &nd bowed and backed into 
an easy chair : and as he sat on the well padded 
inorocco, he could not help thinking what a 
pleasant chair it was, compared to that in 
which he sat at the Fig'^s Foot and Fic-cnist in 

vol. IL o 
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Shoe-lane.— Here it may be necessary to state, 
once for all, that we must say no more about 
the Pig s Foot and Pie-crust, for Mr. North 
does not like to hear of it He has said, that, 
being unacquainted with the city and the names 
of streets and taverns, he was not at all aware of 
the nature of the place to which he was to be 
taken, nor of the company to which he was to be 
introduced. It was owing to the vulgar Jaco- 
binical cast of the company, and to that alone, 
that he made his escape through the window. 
How should he know any thing about a public- 
house in Shoe-lane ? How should he know 
what kind of a place the Pig's Foot and Pie- 
crust was ? He might have imagindS it was 
only another name for the London Tavern, and 
he might have expected to meet there the 
lord mayor and aldermen, and the court of com- 
mon council, to discuss the rights of man, and 
regenerate Europe. It is not fair^ therefore, to 
reproach Mr. North with the vulgarity of his 
then and there associates^ 
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But in the splendid apartments of the man- 
sum of Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, Mr. North 
felt himself at ease and at home. He had no 
wish to get out of the window. He was in this 
place, and in such a mansion, exactly in the 
proper pcnnt to observe and rightly to apprehend 
the beauty of the gradation of ranks in society : 
for steps are more distinctly seen, as we look 
down from the top, than as we look up from 
the bottom, 

Mr. North very politely condoled with Sir 
Pertinax on the subject of his wound, and 
hoped he would soon recover. Sir Pertinax 
thanked Mr. North for his kind condolence, 
but assured him that the. wound was a mere 
trifle. 

" Ay, ay. Sir Pertinax, so you are pleased 
to call it ; and I hope so it will prove ulti- 
mately. Indeed your general appearance is 
tolerably liealthy ; you have no fever, I should 
suppose from all appearance.^' 

o 2 
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<^ Oh, dear no ; it was a wound of that nature 
as soon to heal without any peculiar ill conse- 
quences. In fact, it is not worth naming.*" 

*< I am very happy to hear that it is no worse. 
I do assure you, I was very much alarmed at 
first, for I understood that you had been fatally 
wounded ; but my friend Charles Slender, 
brought us a good account of you, and told us 
fdi the particulars of the affair.** 

Sir Pertinax hoped that Mr. North was here 
in an error ; and wished to get rid of the subject, 
lest he should ascertain thitt Mr. North'*s know- 
ledge extended farther than he could desire, or 
wish : but Mr. North went on : 

^^ Indeed, Sir Pertinax, you ought not to ex- 
pose yourself to such casualties, you ought not 
to be so very punctilious, you ought to give 
way a little; and now and then you might 
prevent a great deal of mischief, if you would but 
condescend to expldn, and set matters in a proper 
point of view. You must not be too captious,.'* 
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" I assure you, Mr. North, if you think me 
captious, you very much misapprehend my 
character and disposition. It is by no meant 
my nature ; I am rather of a forgiving and re- 
lenting disposition i and, in fact, I have put up 
with many insults, which few other men would 
have borne : but there is a point, Mr. North, a 
point beyond which patience can bear no more." 

" Very true, Sir Pertinas, you are quite cor- 
rect ; and I dare say that many persons may have 
taken advantage of your lenient disposition : but 
uow they will not do so any more." 

Sir Pertinax knew that Mr, North was per- 
fectly right in his conjecture, that many persons 
had taken advantage of his lenient disposition ; 
but he did not, with Mr. North, imagine thai 
they would do so no more ; he rather feared, 
that when the result of his meeting with Mr. 
Turnstile should be generally known, as in a 
very short time it must, he should become more 
completely the laughing-stock of his good and 
intimate friends. Mr. Babblethwaite had by 
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no means spared him, though he had adminis- 
tered his banter in a yery indirect and courteous 
manner. While they were talking, Babble- 
thwaite came in« exclaiming: 

^' Ah, what, twoof my clients ! Gkxxl momiiig 
to you, Mr. North. Well, Sir Pertinax, how are 
your wounds ? — Going on favourably, I hope." 

Then directing his conversation entirely to 
Mr. North, he continued : 

^'You see, Mr. North, the consequences of 
running into danger. These duels are most 
terrible things. I hope I shall never see my 
worthy friend so engaged again. But really 
there is sometimes no help for it.^* 

Sir Pertinax knew that to his, cost, and was 
very sorry for it. He was, however, fully deter- 
mined that he would never more give an occasion 
fbr such an affair ; he was quice resolved to be 
upon his guard against every kind of event that 
could lead to such unpleasant consequences^* It 
is really a very hard thing if a man cannot pass 
quietly through the world, who does aul says 
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all that he possibly can for the sake of peace. 
If people will fight and quarrel, let them look 
out for such as are like themselves, and not 
disturb the repose of quiet kind-hearted 
creatures, such as Sir Fertinax Pennyfarthing, 
who never in his life willingly injured a living 
creature. This duel, into which he was forced 
by the intemperance of Turnstile and Captain 
Croak, though it did not produce much impres- 
sion on his bodily frame, did most terribly shatter 
his nerves : so that he did not recover altogether 
from its effects for a very long while after. But 
to return. 

This provoking man, Babblethwaite, could not 
be contented with teazing Sir Fertinax, he must 
needs try his hand upon Mr. North. 

** Well, Mr. North, I am happy to hear that 
you have renounced yoiu: old associates at the 
Pig*s Foot and Fie-crust. I am told the house 
has lost its license. Fray, if I may be so bold, 
how long had you been connected with that club, 
before I had the honour of your acquaintance ?" 
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Mr. North frowned most awfully, and looked 
such a look, that if Counsellor Babblethwaite 
had possessed common feeling, he would have 
been almost frowned to death ; he would certainly 
have been frowned dumb : but he had no feeling, 
he had no nerves, he cared nothing for frowns, 
and so he went on : 

'^ I never knew of the club till you honored 
me with your brief, Mr. North. I suppose you 
found the people there rather too low for you. 
That poor man, the knife-grinder, that was tried 
with you, has been up again since then, and I 
see by the paper that he is to be transported 
for seven years. Shall you call and see him 
before he leaves England ?*'^ 

" Sir," said the ci-devant patriot, " J have no 
personal acquaintance with the man of whom 
you are speaking. I have never been at all ac- 
quainted with him. As to his profession, it may 
be very honorable in its way. It is not a man's 
situation, but his conduct in life, that makes him 
respectable, or otherwise. My intercourse with 
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those unfortanate people to whom you allude> 
was but very brief, and I knew not their names.'* 

" Oh, very likely, very likely ; we must all 
of us have at limes intercourse with people 
whom we do not and cannot esteem, and 
your acquaintance with these persons, Mr. 
North, was for a very praiseworthy cause ; for 
the purpose of reforming the government and 
regenerating Europe. Any persons who could 
effect these great objects would deserve the 
everlasting thanks of mankind for ail succeed- 
ing generations ; but I am afraid these objects 
will not be accomplished in our days: there 
are too many obstacles to overcome.'' 

Mr. North did not like to be bantered, even 

in joke ; but this seemed rather serious, and 

s, indeed very singular, considering the barrister^s 

speech, which he had made at the dinner, for 

<:elebrating the acquittal. Mr. North, therefore, 

plied: 

"You seem ^'inclined, Mr.' Babblethwaite, to 
<»st ridicule upon my exertions in the cause of 

o3 
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liberty, and to think that, becaase certain of 
my friends, and, perhaps, many of the public, 
entertain different views of my ojnnions, that I 
have, therefore, renounced my old opinions. I 
assure you. Sir, this is not the case. I am 
now as heartily as ever devoted to the cause of 
liberty, and am as much in earnest as ever in 
maintaining that sacred cause. And I see. Sir, 
as I always have done ; but peojJe will not 
understand me ; I see that a proper, suitable, 
and well-tempered political constitution, rightly 
and well conducted, is the surest possible safe- 
guard of the liberties of the pec^le : and what- 
ever reform is needed, is most of all, and in 
the first place, needed in private, and among 
individuals. The people need to be refonned ; 
their habits must be rectified ; they must 
become more religious, and more moral, and 
more obedient, and more contented ; then cmly, 
Mr. Babblethwaite, must we look for any sort 
of public reform: for does it not stand to 
reason, that if public situations most be filled 
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by individuals, and that individuals filling 
these stations must be elected or placed there 
1^ fathers, does it not follow, I say, that in 
order to have proper persons, they must be 
dbcted by men of pure minds ? and in order 
that these situations should be well filled, does 
it not follo^, that the perscms who fill them 
should be good and virtuous men? It is a 
moral reform, therefore, Sir, that I have always 
contended for, and which alone can be effectual, 
serviceable, or permanent.'^ 

This was all delivered in a very oracular tone ; 
Mr. North looked very serious while he was 
meakinff : Mr. Babblethwaite and ^ir Pertinax 
Femiyfarthing looked very serious while they 
were hearing. When he had finished his 
harangue, the barrister very modestly replied : 

** I perfectly agree with you, Mr. North : I 
think your views correct, and your ideas very 
beautiful; and these, Mr. North, are the opi- 
luons and views which you have always enter* 
tained, are they not. Sir ?^ 
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" Certainly they are/' replied Mr. North, with 
great energy of manner, as if he was suspicious 
that Mr. Babblethwaite doubted the fact, or as 
if he himself, not b^ng quite sure that he had 
always thought exactly and precisely in the same 
manner, wished to convince himself by the 
loudness of his own voice. 

" And pray. Sir,'' replied Babblethwaite^ " did 
the gentlemen whom you co-operated with at the 
Pig's Foot and Pie-crust, in Shoe*lane, view thp 
subject in the same light at you do ? Are they 
advocates for the moral reform ?" 

Mr. North bit his lips and frowned, and said, 
^^ Really, Mr. Babblethwaite, you must not 
expect me to be answerable for the opinions of 
those persons; for I never saw them to my . 
knowledge before that night, and I believe I 
havenever seen any of them since. Among a 
multitude of people, there will always be some 
diversity of opinion : and some of those persons 
may entertain such opinions, and others may take 
a different view of the same subject. 
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Babblethwaite had his joke out, and did not 
continue the discussion; but, after a little 
common-place talk, took his leave. When he was 
gone, Mr. North said to his friend. Sir Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing, 

That gentleman has a very strange and 
ible manner of talking. I was really 
almost offended with the language in which 
he aUuded to that unfortunate occurrence, when 
I was betrayed into a meeting with those 
seditious people in the city. Is that his usual 
habit ?*^ 

" Oh, yes, Mr. North, you must not mind 
him; he always talks in that bantering style, 
where he knows that he may take the liberty. 
He is very cautious, however, not to speak so to 
ignorant or foolish people, who might not be 
able to enter into the humour of his jokes.*^^ 

** Why, indeed, he had need to be cautious ; 
for there are some captious persons who would 
not patiently brook such a disrespectful and 
familiar style of address. I suppose he is one 



of those fttim whom you have taken a great deal 
with patience and cahn feelings." 

" Certwnly, 1 would not suffer any one else 
to address me as he does ; but he is a sensible 
clever man, and a man of good disposition ; very 
benevolent, ready to do any man a service ; in 
his profession, a man ofextensive knowledge, and 
he wouldbemuchhigherat the bar if hecould but 
restrain his peculiar humour ; but with him it 
seems an absolute impossibility." 

Sir Pertinas was perfectly right in the view 
which he had given of the character of Mr. 
Bahblelhwiute. It was certainly true that he 
could not restrain his natural propensity to ban- 
ter : and it is as true of many other persons, and 
many other propensities. Mr. North was satis- 
fied, however, with the apology, and was by no 
means desirous of sending Mr. Babblethwaite a 
challenge, and still less of demanding an expla- 
nation; inasmuch, as he wisely, and, perhaps 
justly, thought, that an explanation might turn 
out to he more provoking than the words ex- 
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plained ; and Mr. North, with all his priggish- 
ness, had a rather larger share of discrimination 
than his friend Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing. It 
should also be added, in justice to Mr. North, 
that he, finding how di£Scult a matter explana- 
tiaa was to himself, touching the movements of 
his own mind, which he did not choose to de- 
agnate as a change of opinion, most considerately 
and mercifully abstained from pressing others 
for explanation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



•Let US 



Aetwith eool prudence and with manly temper. 

Thomson. 



*^ Time flies,'^ as Sir Walter Scott says in his 
acknowledged poetry and unacknowledged 
prose. We have made this quotation hy way of 
apologizing to our readers for passing over a 
few months unnoticed, as to their events in the 
family and among the persons in whom our 
readers are interested. 

Now, the lapse of time brought, among other 
things, some more and some less important, the 
issue of a writ to the returning officer of Truckle^ 
borough, for a new member to serve in par* 
liament, in the room of Greoi&y Turnstile, Esq., 
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who had vacated his seat, by accepting the 
Chiltern Hundreds. The writ came down, in 
due form, to Mr. Clarke, who was mayor of 
Truckleborough, having succeeded Abraham 
Doolittle in that high office. When the writ 
came, Mr. Clarke did not know what to do with 
it. He thought, at first, that he had better 
send it up to London to Lord Slender, who was 
the person principally concerned, and ask his 
lordship on what day he would wish to have 
the election, and what person he would choose 
to have named to that important trust, of repre- 
senting their ancient borough in parliament. It 
18 said, but we do not believe it, that he went up 
to the Hall and asked the old butler, who lived 
there all the year round, whether he had heard 
his lordship say any thing on the subject that 
tiaight be a guide to them. Whether he adced 
the question or not, certain it is that he received 
no satisfactory answer. 

f At the next meeting of the corporation, the 
writ was laid before them; and Mr. Jackson, 
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who was always in their way, wished them to 
appoint the following day feu* the election. 
The mayor was shocked at the irreverent and 
hasty measure proposed by Mr. Jackson ; and 
decidedly opposed it, recommending an adjourn- 
ment of a few days, in order, as he said, to ^ye 
time for any gentleman to offer himself as a 
candidate. Mr. Jackscm, seeing that he must 
be in a decided minority, gave up the point, 
and an adjournment was agreed to. 

The Mowing morning, Mr. Clarke receiyed 
a letter from Lord Slender, saying, that he 
was just about to return to the Hall, and that 
he should bring Mr. North with him ; and that 
Mr. North, hearing that there was a vacancy in 
the represaitation of Truckleborough, proposed 
to offer himself to the notice of the electors. 

This letter was first of all shewn to Mr. 
Alderman Doolittle. He was as much at a loss 
to imderstand it, as Mr. Clarke, the mayor, was. 

^^ What !^' exclaimed the loyal alderman, 
^^ Mr. North have the impudence to offer again 
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for the borough, after the defeat which he ex- 
pmenced not more than six months ago. Well, 
I am astonished at the man's impudence. I 
wonder what he will think of next. I think, 
Mr. Clarke, you cannot do better than write 
to his lordship, and tell him that we will never 
dect a man of such principles : and so his lordship 
may be under no apprehension on that head.^ 

** Well, but, Mr. Doolittle, " are you quite 
sure that my Lord Slender does not wish to 
have him chosen himself V You see he mentions 
nobody else in his letter. I really think that 
my lord means that we are to choose Mr. 
North,'' 

**Why no, surely not," said Mr. Doolittle, 
with some hesitation : *' his lordship never could 
think .of such a thing. You surely must be 
wrong. Stay, stop, let us look at the letter 
again. How does it read ? 

"Deae Sia, 
^' I am happy to hear that all friends at 
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Truckleborough are weU. I shall be at the 
Hall in a few days, and shall bring with me my 
good friend Mr. North, who was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate last general election, for the 
hqnor of representing you in parliament ; but 
who intends again to solicit the favour of your 
votes. 

^^ I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

<< Slender. 
« To J. Clarke, Esq." 

" There now," exclaimed Mr. Clarke, " what 
can be plainer? I am sure that his lordship 
intends to bring Mr. North in, for you see he 
does not name any one else ; and if he did not 
wish Mr. North to succeed, why should he 
bring him down ? It would be very odd, that 
he should bring down to the HaU, a man to 
oppose himself, or his own friend.^ 

" Why, to be sure, it would seem rather odd ; 
but really there is no accounting for lords : they 
call themselves a privileged order, and they 
do seem privileged to do very strange things, 
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that nobody but a lord would ever think of 
dcnng. How very odd it was last general elec- 
tion, when Mr. North had raised up an oppo- 
sition, Lord Slender took him by the hand 
•immediately after, and seemed to regard him 
quite as a friend. I really donH comprehend 
these things, for my part.^' 

*« No, nor I," said Mr. Clarke ; " but at all 
events, we may wait another day or two, and, 
perhaps, in the mean time, we shall have some 
more plain intimation of what we are to do. It 
is not very polite in his lordship to treat us thus : 
for it is in our power to choose whom we like. 
But to be sure his lordship is very civil to me : 
he calls me ' Dear Sir,' in his letter, and he 
sends it under a cover all very polite, just as it 
should be : but still, I wish he would have the 
goodness to speak a little plainer, and not leave 
us to have the trouble of- guessing at what he 
means. Besides, his letter is so short." 

" Short ?" said Doolittle, *< I have seen 
shorter letters on the subject before now. — The 
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last proprietor of the Hall used merely to send 
the two cards of the gentlemen whom he widied 
to have chosen, and inclose them in a note, with 
his compliments to the mayor — he merely said, 
^ the Mayor/ Now, Lord Slender always ad- 
dresses us as esquires, and treats us in a very 
gentlemanly way : and, you know, when we 
dined at the Hall, he gave us claret and cham- 
pagne, but the last owner never gave us any 
thing better than port and sherry." 

" Why, that is true, I must own,*^ replied 
the mollified Mr. Clarke, who thought it a very 
fine thing to be called esquire, and to drink 
champagne at a nobleman^s table ; ^^ but I do 
wish that his lordship had been a little more 
plain.'' 

Just as they were speaking, who should pop 
in but Mr. North himself. 

** Ah, Mr. Doolittle, how do you do ? Mr. 
Clarke, your most obedient. I have tbis momoit 
been at your house to pay my respects to you, 
and I heard that you were closeted with my 
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good fiiend, Mr. Doolittle ; so I took the liberty 
to call here, that I might make my bow to both 
of you at once. I hope you have both been 
quite well, and your families too, since I had 
the pleasure of seeing you last ?*^ 

So polite a greeting as this could not be 
treated with rudeness or coldness: they must 
reply to it with courteous language, and return 
smile for smile, and bow for bow, which they 
did accordingly ; but still the mystery was not 
solved, and they did not seem any nearer the 
point of explanation than they were before. 

After Mr. North had received their return of 
polite inquiries, he proceeded : 

** Well, gentlemen, I have once before had the 
honour to solicit your votes, for the purpose of 
being returned as a member of parliament for this 
venerable and ancient borough, and I am now 
come to repeat that solicitation. May I expect 
the favour of your kind suffrage, Mr. Mayor, and 
your^s, Mr. Doolittle : you have had a note from 
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hifi lordship— I mean Lord Slender, mentioning 
my intention of again soliciting your votes ?^ 

^* I have received a letter from his lordship this 
very morning/' said Mr. Clarke. 

" Very good," responded Mr. North. " I may 
presume, then, that I shall be favoured with your 
kind sufirages at the coming election ?^ 

Mr. Clarke looked at Mr. Doolittle, and Mr. 
Doolittle looked at Mr. Clarke. Mr. Doolittle 
looked very thoughtful, and Mr. Clarke made 
that sort of noise with the throat, which is neither 
a growl, nor a groan, nor a grumble, nor a hem, 
nor a cough, a noise which is often made, and for 
which the alphabet has no letters, and the pencil 
no colours, which is sometimes attempted to be 
spelt, and that veijy feebly, by the letters ^^umpJT: 
but the meaning of the sound, or noise, is very 
obvious to those who hear it, and carries with 
it an unpleasant sensation to supplicants. 

The candidate and the mayor looked at each 
other, not knowing what to make of the strange 
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affair. Mr. Clarke was puzzled ; for he would 
not have dared to say ^^na^ to Lord Slender'^ 
candidate, nor, by the same token, to say " yes^ 
to another : and whether his lordship^s letter wm 
intended to put them upon their guard against 
Mr. North, or to recommend Mr. North to their 
notice, neither Mr. Clarke> the mayor, nor Mr. 
Doolittle, the late mayor, was able to conjecture. 
In this difficulty, the safest plan for Mr. Clarke 
ta adopt, was to look rather magisterially, and 
say something about considering the matter in 
his own mind, though, by the way, he could 
hardly be said toconsider any election matters in 
his* own mind, inasmuch as it Was according to 
Lord Slender's mind that ail these determinations 
were made; he, therefore, said to Mr; North: 

** W hy, sir, you rather take me by surprise : I 
must own, so^ far as I am concerned, I certainly 
have a great personal respect for you, Mr. North ; 
but — but I — I— generally like to have a little 
time to think over these affairs." 
** By all means,'' said Mr. Noith ; " I would not 
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have you promise me your vou, unleEs it be per- 
fectly conMBtent with your own judgmeDt, Mr. 
Clarke. It is a great responsibility that rests 
with you in choosing representatives." 

Mr. Clarke did not understand this last speech. 
He thought that when Mr. North spoke of 
responsibility, he was alluding to Lord Slender 
as the person to whom the corporation was re- 
epon^ble, and, therefore, he was not best pleased 
with the allusion. For be it known to you, most 
gentle reader, thatthe members of those boroughs 
where, by a peculiarly happy contrivance, the 
noise and tumult of multitudinous elections 
are avoided, are by no means pleased that 
it ihould be ever thought, even by their own 
selves, that the votes which they give are influ- 
enced by any great man, or nobleman, whoee 
son, or nominee, they return as their represen- 
tative ; and though proprietorship is as notorious 
as the sun at noon day, yet these good people, 
by being accustomed to shut their eyes, and 
open their mouths, do not discern or observe 
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it, and they are frequently put into a very great 
passion, by being told of it — end yet, perhaps, 
for we must soften matters a little, yet, perhaps, 
there may be many, many other electors whose 
numbers are greater, and whose noise is louder, 
and whose professions are more purely patriotic, 
who are just as much the property of a leader as 
these said humble corporators ; but the members 
of dose boroughs, maJdng a better market of 
theirvotes than freeholders in counties, or fr-eemen 
ot large towns, are more envied on that account, 
mid, therefore, more calumniated. 

We beg pardon for digresung. Mn Clarke, 
we have said, was angry at the supposed insinua- 
tion of Mr. North, and though not wishing to 
offend, he could not help endeavouring to repel 
the cruel reproach which the candidate seemed 
to be casting on Mr. Mayor, and through him 
upon, the whole corporation of Truckleborough. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. North, we are not 

' responsible to any one, we have a right which 

the constitution of tiie country ^ves us, and we 

T 2 
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exercise that right as we please, without responsi- 
bility to any one except to the nation at large. 

" To be sure, to be sure,'' said Mr. North, 
" what else could you think I meant ?" 

" Why, I — I thought you, I mean, I said, I 
beg" — said Mr. Clarke, with a slight degree of 
Hiesitation. But though the sentence had pro- 
ceeded only thus far, yet it was perfectly intel- 
ligible, and Mr. North replied accordingly : 

" Oh, no, certainly not, I never intended — 
Oh, no, I assure you I never — " 

Thereupon they perfectly understood each' 
other, and moreover, Mr. Clarke, now, for the 
first time, began to imagine that the opinion which 
he had first formed was well founded : for though 
he had conjectured that, when Lord Slender s 
letter arrived, it meant to favour Mr. North; yet 
when Mr. North himself made his appearance 
rather earlier than the time specified in his 
lordship's letter, he had entertained doubts on 
the subject. When, however, the candidate 
was so candid on the matter of responsibility, he 
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then thought that he had not been mistaken in 
his first conjecture. Still, however, it would 
not do for him, or for Mr. Doolittle, to make an 
explicit promise, and commit themselves on the 
subject, till they should be better informed of 
his lordship's will; and, therefore, bv way of 
diverting the matter for the present, they asked 
Mr. North how he had left his lordship, and 
when he might be expected at the hall, for they 
should be all very happy to see him again. 

Mr. North very courteously replied, that he 
was sure his lordship was very much flattered 
by the kind opinion they were pleased to ex- 
press of him, and that nothing could give his 
lordship greater pleasure than to return to his 
mansion at Truckleborough, and be once more 
among his very good friends. His lordship, Mr. 
North then said, was intending to be at the 
Hall in a day or two, and only business of a very 
important nature had delayed him in town so 
long ; but that he, Mr. North, had been in- 
duced to come before his lordship^s return, in 
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order that he might take the earlicat opportunity 
of paying hia respects to the worthy aldermen 
and common council of Truckleborotigh. 

Now this, which was very agreeable intelli- 
gence, seemed to throw some more light on the 
■ubject. It was indeed possible, though but 
barely possible, that Mr. North might be de- 
ceiving them, and, that he had come down 
sooner, in order to anticipate Lord Slender's 
candidate ; but his general character and repu- 
tation were above this. Mr. North might be 
an oddity, a prig, a quiz, a philosopher, but 
there was never any thing mean or underhanded 
about him ; he waa rather too scrupulously nice 
about many matters, which would not have dis- 
turbed the generality of mankind. Then again 
he was so polite, and withal so lively and ani- 
mated in his address, compared to what he had 
been when he had formerly resided at Truckle- 
borough ; and this was a manifestation of baving 
more freely associated with nobility and men of 
the world. And though the electors of Truckle- 
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borough had heard of Mr, North's trial, they 
had also heard that he was conducted away, 
after the trial, in Lord Slender'a own carriage; 
and though he had formerly afisociated with 
people of dangerous principles, yet his manner 
<^ address was now quite after the fashion of 
men of loyalty. For in those days there was 
almost as much difference between a jacobin 
and a loyal man, as in the days of Charles I. there 
was between a cavalier and a round-head. 

Symptoms were, therefore, in favour of Mr- 
North, and as he did not very earnestly press 
the mayor and his brother aldermen foranactual 
promise, they were able to part very good friends. 
Mr. North then turned his steps homeward. 

As he walked down the street, he hesitated 
whether he should call in upon his old friend 
and fellow-citizen, Lathergills. He was not very 
desirous of keeping up the acquaintance on the 
same footing as before, but being a man of kind 
feeUngs, and rather inclined to condescend to 
those who would not take advantage of his cod* 
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descension, he thought lie would just step in, 
and ask the good man after his health. And so, 
as he was approaching the door, he was sud- 
denly interrupted by Francis Lathergills, rush- 
ing out to meet him, and exclaiming, with fdncere 
delight : 

« Ah, Mr. North ! is it you ? Well, Sir, I 
am so glad to see you again, Mr. Citizen North. 
I hope you are quite well, and you have .tri- 
umphed. Citizen "* 

" I thank you, Mr. Lathergills, for your good 
wishes ; but I dotft find that the term Citizen 
is generally adopted, and, therefore, if you 
please, we will drop it." 

" Certainly, Sir, certainly ; only you know, 
you used to say, that you thought it the highest 
title a man could have : and so, you know, I 
thought like, you might prefer it..' 

" Ay, ay, but I am indifferent to titles,*' re. 
plied the candidate. 

" Well, Sir,'' continued Lathergills, " I con-^ 
gratulate you on your success." 
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" I have not succeeded yet, though I have 
no doubt I eventually shall.'*' 

" But I mean. Sir, with regard to your trial. 
Was not that a glorious triumph for the cause 
of liberty ? They took me up at the same time, 
but they did not think it worth their while to 
try me. So, after keeping me three weeks, they 
1^ me go." 

Mr. North was more grieved at having been 
tried, than pleased at having been acquitted; 
and though he had not changed his opinions, 
yet he had a somewhat different view of things 
from what he formerly had. Not that he had 
ever done wrong, or ever thought incorrectly, or 
ever reasoned inconclusively; he, on the con- 
trary, had always acted, thought, and spoken in 
evCTy drcumstance exactly and precisely as a 
wise, virtuous, and enlightened man would do in 
the same circumstances, and was by no means 
ashamed of any thing that he had ever done ; 
but still, from some unaccountable feeling or 
other, he did not like to bear about the Fig's 
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Foot and Pie-crust. He had acted like a virtue 
oils and enlightened patriot in getting out at 
window; but still he did not like to be re- 
minded of it. We know not why it was so ; we 
only speak of facts, and are not bound to find 
reasons for our facts, or to trace effects up 
to their causes; and, indeed, were we able to 
do so, our readers would not thank us for our 
pains ; for as they take up this book as a history, 
they would have just cause to complain, if they 
found it full of philosophy. We leave all 
these matters, then, to the sagacity of our 
readers ; andy as a witty auctioneer once said, 
when selling a set of books, which were dis- 
covered to be imperfect :— ** Somuch the better, 
gentlemen, then there is more room for the ex- 
ercise of the imagination f even so say we to 
those who complain of deficiency. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



As In a dream, 
I te« thee here, and scarce believe mine eyes. 

Drydbk. 



As soon as Mr. North had extricated him*i 
self from Francis Lathergills, which he did 
with greater haste and abruptness than he had 
heretofore been accustomed, he betook him- 
self to his own home, and was highly grati* 
fied to observe upon his library-table two or 
three cards, bearing the name of MuflSechops, 
in its several combinations of Dr., Mrs., Miss, 
and Miss Angelina. There was a time, when 
these same cards would not have excited the 
same feelings as at present ; but now they were 
a very pleasing sight, and Mr. North fuUy 
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purpobed, not to let four and twenty hours pa» 
over his head without a personal acknoidedg- 
lucnt of the honor which had been thus con- 
ferred upon him. Whfle he was meditating 
on the honor derived from this acquaintance 
with the family of Dr. Mufflechops, his dear 
childi Emma, entered the room. 

" My dear father,*" she exclaimed, ** how 
delighted I am to find ourselves once more at 
home, in our own comfortable cottage ?" 

*^ I am as happy, my dear child, as you can 
be, and am more espedally pleased to find that 
your mind is not set upon the gaieties of the 
metn^lis I was, indeed, fearful at one time, 
lest your taste might become vitiated bj the 
follies of the day : but I am glad you can we 
objects in their proper light.*^ 

<^ It was a great advantage to me to have so 

good and so kind a friend as IxNnsa Slender, 

and under the guidanoeof her supmor judgment, 

I was in DO danger of being fascinated byfdlies, 

V kd into a love of gaieties.^ 
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•* No, my dear child, certainly you were not. 
You had indeed a great advantage in that ac- 
quaintance ; Louisa Slender was quite a mother 
to you.'' 

** Or sister rather, for she did not so much 
<lirect as accompany me.' 

*^ Yes, my dear, an elder sister ; for in that' 
light you might indeed almost regard her. The 
Slenders, indeed, are very worthy and resp^t- 
able people. They are an honor to the class 
to which they belong. Lord Slender is not 
a man of great acquirements, it is true ; but he 
has a natural good understanding, and a most 
excellent disposition. I know but little of the 
young man ; but, as far as I have observed, he 
seems to have very amiable qualities/* 

To all these remarks, Emma gave her unqua- 
lified assent, and added : 

"But Louisa Slender is so truly valuable for 
heart and understanding, too, though I cannot 
say she is a prodigy. The more she is known, 
the more is she esteemed.'' 
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Mr. North was highly delighted with this 
I eDcomlum on Louisa ; for, as we have above 
hinted to our readers, more than once, he wa6 
very much disposed to pay his respects to the 
young lady, with a view to confer upon her tJie 
honor of being stepmother to his dear daughter 
Emma. He continued to entert^n tiie same 
idea on that subject : and it is believed, that 
owing to this attachment it was that he had of 
late somewhat changed the mode of expressing 
his political opinions, and varied his plan of 
proceeding, with a view to the regeneration of 
Europe. 

It may seem rather singular, but still it is a 
fact, that he had never heard, or if he had 
heard, he had forgotten, that there subsisted any 
acquaintance between Lord Vellum and Louisa 
Slender. He considered that she was totally 
disengaged, and he had only thus long delayed 
proposing himself, in order that the memory of 
his political freaks might be done away with, 
and that he might manifest himself a lit com- 
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panioQ for the aristocracy. Poor Lathergills 
suffered for this : he lost much of the cons^ 
quence and dignity which he had heretofore 
derived from his acquaintance with Mr. North : 
he could no longer have the honor of engaging 
in familiar talk with a gentleman of independent 
fortune ; and he could no more tell his cus- 
tomers, as he was shaving them, how that Mr, 
North had told him, the very last night, that the 
nation was completely ruined, and that " we 
are all on the eve of a national bankruptcy." 

But what Mr. Lathergills lost, Dr. Muffle- 
chops gained ; for now Mr. North was become 
a very good churchman, and a very polite, 
courticr-Uke gentleman, and no longer spoke, or 
even thought, evil of dignities. The very 
morning after he arrived at Truckleborough, 
being Sunday, he attended the church, and most 
courteously greeted Dr. Mufflechops, Every 
body thought Mr. North quite an altered man. 
And when Mr. Flatman, the landlord of the 
King's Head, touched bis hat to him, and asked 
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Mr. North waa highly delighted with this 
^comium on Louisa ; for, as we bavtt above 
hinted to our readers, more than once, he wss 
very much disposed to pay his respects to the 
young lady, with a view to confer upon her tlie 
honor of being step-mother to his dear daughter 
Emma. He continued to entertMn the same 
idea on that subject : and it is believed, that 
oving to this attachment it waa that be had of 
late somewhat changed the mode of expressing 
his political opinions, and varied his plan of 
proceeding, with a view to the regeneration of 
Europe. 

It may seem rather singular, but still it is a 
fact, that he had never heard, or if he had 
heard, he had forgotten, that there subsisted any 
acquaintance between Lord Vellum and Louisa 
Slender. He considered that she was totally 
disengaged, and he had only thus long delayed 
proposing himself, in order that the memory of 
his political freaks might he done away with, 
imd that he might manifest himself a fit com- 
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pani(m for the ariBtocracy. Poor Lathergills 
suffered for this : he lost much of the conse- 
quence and dignity which he had heretofore 
derived from his acquaintance with Mr. North : 
be could no longer have the honor of engaging 
in fmniliar talk with a gentleman of independent 
fortune; and he could no more tell his cus* 
tomers^ as he was shaving them, how that Mr. 
N<»rth had told him, the very last night, that the 
nation was completely ruined, and that ^'we 
are all on the eve of a national bankruptcy.^ 

But what Mr. Lathergills lost, Dr. Muffle* 
chops gained ; for now Mr. North was become 
a very good churchman, and a very polite, 
courtier-like gentleman, and no longer spoke, or 
even thought, evil of dignities. The very 
morning after he arrived at Truckleborough, 
being Sunday, he attended the church, and most 
courteously greeted Dr. Mufflechops. Every 
body thought Mr. North quite an altered man. 
And when Mr. Flatman, the landlord of the 
King's Head, touched his hat to him, and asked 
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Foot and Fie-crust. He had acted like a virtu^ 
oils and enlightened patriot in getting out at 
window; but still he did not like to be re- 
minded of it. We know not why it was so ; we 
only speak of facts, and are not bound to find 
reasons for our facts, or to trace effects up 
to their causes; and, indeed, were we able to 
do so, our readers would not thank us for our 
pains ; for as they take up this book as a history, 
they would have just cause to complain, if they 
found it full of philosophy. We leave all 
these matters, then, to the sagacity of our 
readers ; andy as a witty auctionea: once said, 
when selling a set of books, which were dis- 
covered to be imperfect : — ** So much the better, 
gentlemen, then there is more room for the ex- 
ercise of the imagination :*" even so say we to 
those who complain of deficiency. 
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right line with a carriage drawn thereround. 
On the small semi-circular piece of ground which 
was bounded by the road and the carriage-drive, 
there stood a choice collection of hollies, lilachs, 
laburnums, and Weymouth pines, arranged, with 
a view of giving the said piece of ground plenty 
of employment. The house itself was large, 
ill-arranged and grotesquely furnished. It had 
a spacious entrance hall, round which were hung 
the portraits of the ancestors of Dr. and Mrs. 
Mufflechops, together withsundrymapsandplans. 
There werea few plaster busts of Achilles, Venus, 
Seneca, Cleopatra, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. In this great hall there also stood a 
book-case, containing many well-bound books, 
which Wng enclosed in glass-doors, preserved 
their complexion and freshness with great tena- 
«ty. From the hall opened a door on one side to 
the dining-room, and on the other to the drawlng- 
rcom, both which rooms were indebted more to 
the diligent and nimble fingers of Mrs. Muffle- 
I chops and her daughters, than to the art of the 
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weaver, for their decoration in carpets, rugs, chair- 
covers, and window-curtains. The activitv of the 
Mufflechops^ needle, and the display of the Muffle- 
chops' taste, were also manifested in divers sam- 
plers, exhibiting letters which at first sight seemed 
better adapted to the capacity of Chinese than of 
English eyes ; and divers animals, whose ancestors 
were not of the number that entered Noah^s ark. 
The walls of these apartments bore, likewise, 
some interesting passages of ancient history, 
sacred and profane, delineated on silk, by the 
joint effort of the needle and the pencil. There 
was Jacob's Ladder, and there was Joseph^s 
Dream, there was the parting of Hector and 
Andromache, and there was King John signing 
Magna Charta, with divers others of lesser note. 
The needle- work part of these pictures was 
very beautifully executed, and that was all that 
the Misses Mufflechops were accountable for : butt- 
unfortunately, Jacob, and Joseph, and Hector, 
and King John, were so exactly alike, with their 
fine flowing locks, and large blue eyes, and fine 
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pink complexion, that^ independent of their 
place in the several pictures, it was no easy 
matter to say which was which. 

The live stock of the parsonage answered 
exactly to the dead stock ; not that Dr. Muffle- 
chops was personally like Jacob, or Joseph, or 
Hector, or King John : nor that Mrs. Muffle- 
chops bore any striking resemblance to Andro- 
mache ; or, that the Misses Mufflechops were 
likenesses of the angels on Jacobus ladder ; but 
that the manners, gait, habit, and aspect of the 
family coincided with tlie style of the furniture 
and decorations. It was an edifying sight to 
see any morning in the week, Sundays, of 
course, excepted, the family group at the rec- 
tory, seated at their morning employments. 
The doctor himself was not one of those unso- 
ciable scholars, who shut themselves up in a 
study all day long ; but he took his place at the 
parlour fire, and obscured, or at least, eclipsed, 
his visage for nearly two hours, by holding the 
newspaper close up to his face ; and from tim? 
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to time he did, id the liberality of his soul, 
communicate divers portions of intelligence 
to Mrs. and the Misses Mufdechops. Mrs. 
Mufflechops occupied her hands in the work of 
the needle, so fnr as that work contributed to 
the well-ordering of her own personal decora- 
tions ; and the young ladies had severally 
larger or smaller frames, whereon they wrought 
covers for possible chairs, or rugs for possible 
urns. There did also generally lie on the table, 
divers instructive and entertaining books; such, 
for instance, as the " Whole Duty of ! 
which Miss Mufflechops, who was very old 
tnaldish, was particularly partial ta There 
were, of course, sometimes lighter works, but 
never any more lively than Johnson's Rasselas. 
Prince of Abyssinia. This book was especially 
admired, and uniformly recommended by Dr. 
MufBechops, who liked it for the admirable 
lesson which it gave to the discoDtented and the 
dissatisfied. He was not partial, generally 
■peaking, to works of imaginaDon ; but when 
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they conveyed a vholesonte moral, and had a 
tendency to produce loyalty, or any of its c(»n- 
ponent parts, he considered them as not only 
admissible, bul really desirable. He generally 
preferred those, the moral of which was most 
obvious and striking; for as it was so very 
desirable (o have good and somid notions, he 
considered it rather a pity, that much time 
should be lost in searching for the moral, espe- 
cially as when the moral is not very obvious, it 
may be altogether mistaken : for this reason, he 
liked Croxall's jEsop, which, by its copbus 
supply of moral, saved the world a world of 
trouble. 

Thus seated, and thos occupied, was the family 
of the rector of Truckleborough, when they 
were disturbed and interrupted by a morning 
visit. Mr. and Miss North were announced. 
The doctor rose hastily and cheerfully to re- 
ceive him; Mrs. Mufflechops rose statelily 
when the visitors entered the room, and the 
young ladies, laying down their work, made 
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their respectful obeisance to Mr. North, and 
gave their hands severally with great good 
humour to Emma North. For there was in her 
manners, that which rendered her agreeable to 
every body. Without looking prodi^ously wise, 
or talking dictionaries, and uttering oracles, she 
always impressed those who conversed with her 
with an idea of good sense and information ; 
and though she did not always carry a ready- 
made smile upon her countenance, and say every 
thing with a simper, she never failed to convince 
any one, that her temper was very amiable, and 
her disposition truly cheerful. The Misses Muf- 
flechops had always liked her, and had thought 
it a great pity, that her father should be such a 
thing as a jacobin ; not that they had very 
clear ideas on the subject of jacobinism, but 
they, knew it was something which the doctor 
abomfeated. But now they had heard how Mr. 
North was improved in his manner of speaking 
and thinking on political matters, and they had 
also been informed, that he was likely to be 
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chosen member of parliament for the town of 
Truckleborough, they could with more confi- 
dence and satisfaction express their good and 
kindly feelings towards his daughter. 

Mr. North observed with pleasure the studi- 
ously kind manner in which the daughters of the 
recUHT addressed his daughter, and he, therefore, 
liked the rector himself the better for it ; and 
in a moment he said, or thought within himself: 
**What a pity it is, that the spuit of party 
«hould render one so insensible to really 
.good qualities in one^s fellow-creatures. This 
Doctor Mufflechops is very £Eur from being such 
a stupid, gross, ignorant man as I took him to 
be before I was personally acquainted with 
him. To be sure he may have some singular 
contracted notions on many topics; but 
absolutely I have known men professing libei^ 

principles, to be much greater bigots than he 

\* • 

seems to be. And he is by no means morose, 
but rather cheerful; and certainly there is a 
great deal to be said on both sides of the ques- 
voL. II. a 
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tion. And it is very certain that he bears no 
resentments/^ Tbufi reasoned and meditated 
the converted patriot, who had not changed his 
opinions. And under the influence ei 
these feelings, which, if they be not good for 
party spirit, are good for something far better, 
he expressed to the doctor his regret, that he 
had not the pleasure of seeing him, or any of the 
ladies, when they called upon him. 

« I was occupied, doctor, in canvassing, and 
I had then been waiting upon Mr. Doolittk, 
and the mayor. It is a sad thing, doctor, that Mr. 
Turnstile should so far have disgraced himself 
as to lose Lord Slender's confidence and good 
will. His conduct must have been very bad, 
or I am very well (satisfied, that his lordship 
would not have renounced him so entirely and 
luiconditionally. It was well, however, that be 
did accept the Chiltem Hundreds, far he oould 
not have been removed from bis seat had he 
persisted in keeping it.** 

«' Ay, Mr. North, it was very bad, very faa4» 
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indeed ; his lordship had been a very great 
friend to him ; and now he has lost that friend- 
ship, he has lost every thing. However, I am 
glad that we are well rid of him : and I hope 
and trust that our next representative will 
be as much an honor to us, as the last was a 
disgrace.** 

This called forth an acknowledgment from 
Mr. North, who complimented the doctor on 
his great politeness, and added, with suitable 
and appropriate feeling of expression : 

^^I am concerned, doctor, to hear that 
Truckleborough will very shortly be deprived 
of your valuable services ; though I rejoice at 
the occaidon which takes you from us. If I 
understood Lord Slender rightly, you do not 
leave us at present ?" 

" Not immediately, Mr. North ; I must re- 
main here a few months longer, till some alte- 
rations are made in the parsonage of Little 
Picklington.'* 

a 2 
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'^ In the course of that time) doctor, I hope 
we shall be better acquainted.^' 

<^We shall be most happy,^' said Mra. 
Mufflechops, ''to have the company of Mt. 
and Miss North, whenever they may not be 
better engaged." 

'' Yes," responded the doctor ; '' and I should 
be very happy to have some talk with you, Mr. 
North, on a variety of topics. You are rather 
partial to the fine arts, I think ?^ 

" Rather so,'' replied Mr. North ; " but my 
means do not allow me to indulge vexy liberally 
in the purchase of pictures. That pursuit rd- 
quires a princely fortune." 

" It is not in every one's power," said th^ 
doctor, ''to form so fine a collection as that 
of Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing. His gallery k 
splendid indeed.'* 

'* Oh, delightful !" exclaimed in one breath 
the four Misses Muffleehops. 

" I perceive," said Mr. North, " that yoin: 
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laste, or the taste of the ladies, is in needle^ 
work: it is a very beautiful art: how remarkably 
well the drapery of those figures seems to me 
to be executed. Though I can hardly call 
myself a judge/* 

"You are disposed to flatter, Mr. North,'*^ 
replied the well pleased mother ; " these are but 
juvenile performances. Though, for my part, 
I prefer needle-work to any kind of employ- 
ment or accomplishment for young ladies. It 
18 not disagreeable, as the use of colours, nor 
IKAsy like music ; and then it is very durable 
and very useful.^ 

Mr. North bowed assent to all this : though 
had he been asked ten minutes after what opi- 
nions Mrs. Mufflechops held on the subject of 
needle work, he would not have been able to 
say. The time, however, had been, when he 
would not have been so courteous; when he 
would have declaimed most impassionedly against 
that sad loss of time, and inactivity of mind 
which was induced by merely manual employ- 
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ment. He had not indeed changed his opinioD 
on that subject, any more than on any other ; but 
then he did not suppose it was necessary to be 
always descanting upon such topics, and that 
there were many persons to whom such views 
and representations would have been absolutely 
useless ; he thought it, therefore, better to abstain 
from such observations, where they could do no 
good, and use only that innocent and harmlesfi 
language, which, if not profitable, was at least 
pleasing. Therefore, he entirely coincided with 
Mrs. Mufflechops on the subject of needle- work, 
and for a time saw its advantages in precisely 
the same light. 

With the rector, as well as the rector's wife, 
the philosopher entirely agreed in all the various 
topics which were started during his stay. And 
we must do the doctor the justice to say, ihfit 
he was not one of those controVeraal gentry 
who are fond of introducing controverted and 
doubtful subjects of discourse. He generally 
managed to let the conversation roll gently on 
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the wheels of truism, in the beaten road, instead 
of suffering it to fly on the wings of speculation, 
or run scampering through the thorns and briars 
of ocxitroversy. And so convinced was he that 
the majority must be right in the very nature 
of things, that he was not at all surprised at any 
proselytes coming over to the popular side of the 
question ; his only wonder was, what could in- 
duce any man in his senses to adhere to the 
unprofitable and inglorious minority. 

Not less feeling of unanimity and mutual 
good-will subsisted between Emma North, and 
the daughters of the rector* Much talk passed 
between them concerning the fine arts, and the 
wonders of the great metropolis : among which 
the Pennyfarthing gallery was not forgotten ; 
but great applause was bestowed on the cultivated 
mind and graceful manners of Sir Pertinax. 
He was, to the apprehension of the Misses Muf- 
flechops, the most finished gentleman in existence. 
A very deep regret was expressed that the 
worthy baronet should have been exposed to the 
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danger of losdng his valuable life in a conflict 
with so unworthy a man as Mr. Turnstile ; but 
they all concluded that Sir Pertinax, being a 
very-high spirited man, and a perfect gentleman, 
could not, by any means, or upon any considera- 
tion, brook an insult. 

Among other agreeable matters talked over 
by the young ladies^ one topic, more agreeable 
to the Misses Mufflechops than to Miss North, 
was the probability that the worthy baronet 
would very soon honor the town of Truckle- 
borough with hit august presence : for he had 
promised Lord Slender, that as soon as his 
wounds permitted him, he would most certainly 
pay him a visit at the Hall. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Preferment goes by letter And affection. 

Sbakifsaks. 



When the Norths had finished their visit, 
which was by no means a short one for a morn- 
ing call, the rectory parlour was made vocal 
with their praise : but a few minor qualifications 
were thrown in by the females of the family, 
who did not think Miss North quite the perfect 
lady. They discerned slight symptoms of 
rusticity in her manner, and thought that she 
had sufiered some inconvenience for want of 
maternal care. But she was decidedly a fa- 
vourite with them all. As for Mr. North 
himself, scarcely one of the family could form 
any idea that he had ever been a jacobin or; 

q8 
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republican. He appeared a gentleman, and 
almost a courtier. And Dr. Mufflechops was of 
opinion, that if he were put in a proper situation 
for the exercise of his talents, he might become 
a great man. 

While they were discussing these matters^ 
and congratulating themselves on what they 
were pleased to call the conversion of Mr. 
North, information was brought them that the 
family was arrived at the Hall. 

^^ James,^ said the doctor to the servant, who 
brought the intelligence, ^' when did his lord- 
ship arrive ? Are the family all with him ?*' 

'* His lordship arrived last night at about ten 
o'*clock. Sir, and all the family came with him ; 
and there was also, in another carriage, a tall 
gentleman, whose name I cannot recollect : it 
was a long name.^ 

" Was it Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing ?*' said 
Miss Angelina. 

" I believe that was the name that I heard, 
Miss,'' replied the domestic. • . 
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Now the doctor bethought himself that it 
would be highly proper that he should, without 
loss of time, pay his respects to his noble patron, 
and offer his humble congratulations on his 
ordship*s arrival at Truckleborough. With 
a view to this movement, he took the previous 
step of going into his dressing-room, and sub- 
stituting shoes for slippers, and a new wig for 
an old one. This new wig, by the way, was 
not that which Francis Lathergills had made, 
and afterwards altered, but a newer still ; one 
which the doctor had purchased during his late 
visit to London. Some people, who are fond 
of laughing at tlieir neighbours, said, that the 
whole object of the doctor's vbit to London, 
was to buy a new wig, because Mr. Lathergills 
had not a block that was large enough ; but that 
was a mere calumny: it may, perhaps, be a 
fact, that the doctor was not best pleased with 
the political opinions of Lathergills, and there- 
fore was not disposed to patronize him. We 
should not have made this digression on the 
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subject of the wig, had it not been somewhat 
the practice of Homer, the prince of novel 
writers, to fly off in a tangent with a long his- 
tory of a shield, or spear, or some other trifle, 
the property of one of his heroes ; and he made 
these digressions at a time when they impeded, 
or did appear to impede, the action, far more 
than any digression which we have made, shall 
make, or can make. What is the use of these 
digressions ? we know not ; but the Greeks of 
old did make them, and so they must be right; 
Our authority is Homer, and there the argu- 
ment ends. For if any critical impertinent 
should ask Mr. Wyattville, or any other dis- 
tinguished architect, what is the use, beauty, or 
propriety of this, that, or the other appendage, 
or ornament, applied to any building, would it 
not be answer sufiiciently satisfactory to say, that 
it was copied from a Grecian Temple? And if 
any one, after this conclusive answer, should be 
mad, or wicked, or. foolish enough to laugh at, 
object to, or find fault with the aforesiud or- 
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nament) would such a man deserve to have any 
further notice taken of him, than to be kicked 
for his impertinence ? By the way, is it not* 
rather odd, that while our buildings are all' 
begreekified, our literature should be quite the 
reverse, and formed on any models rather than 
on those of ancient Greece ? 

Dr. Mufflechops had plenty of time during 
this digression, to put on his new wig, and 
his silk stockings, and his silver buckles, and 
all those various items which contribute to the 
respectability of the established church: and 
when thus equipped, forth he went to call upon 
Lord Slender, and to offer his congratulations 
on his lordship's safe arrival. 
. The doctor was received at the Hall with 
much cordiality. Lord Slender expressed him- 
self highly honored by the rector''s polite atten- 
tions. Many inquiries were made after the 
family at the parsonage ; kind wishes were ex- 
pressed towards Mrs. and the Misses Muffle- 
chops. And while the peer and the parson 
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were interchanging compliments, Sir Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing entered the room. The two 
friends recognised each other, and great was 
thdr mutual joy at meeting. 

<^ Dr. Mufflechops, my most excellent friend, 
I am delighted to see you." 

'' Sir Pertmax Pennyfarthing, you are most 
heartily welcome to Truckleborough.^* 

'< Dr. Mufflechops, you do me hcmor ; I 
hope your good lady, and your amiable daughters 
are all well ?" 

**All well, I thank you. Sir Pertinax. And 
may I hope, that you are perfectly recovered 
from the unpleasant effects of your meeting 
with Mr. Turnstile ?" 

" Oh, yes, doctor, perfectly so, perfectly so, I 
most heartily thank you." 

<^ Indeed I am most happy to hear it, and I 
hope that your too nice and susceptible feelings 
of honor, will not again engage you in such 
a conflict. You must pardon me. Sir Pertinax^ 
if I take the liberty, which my cloth allows 
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me, in my own parish more especially, of exhort- 
ing you not to ^ve way to any of those worldly 
maxims and principles, which lead to such 
painful and sometimes fatal results.*** 

Sir Pertinax almost shuddered at the word 
^^ fatal," and having already received so much 
kind advice from his numerous good friends, 
he began to be rather tired of the subject. It 
certmnly was very mortifying for him to hear 
continued or repeated reproofs of his quarrel* 
some and captious disposition, when all the 
while he knew, but did not like to say, that he 
would have ^ven the best picture in his gallery 
to have escaped from fierce Captain Croak, 
and the terrible Mr. Turnstile. In reply, 
therefore, to the threatened pastoral exhortation 
of Dr. M ufflechops, he said : 

" I thank you very sincerely, my good friend, 
for your kind advice and your good intentions. 
I have the same opinion as yoiurself on the sub- 
ject of duelling, and I will guard myself with 
the utmost circiunspection against a repetition 
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of what you may think wrcMog. There, now, I 
have made my acknowledgments, and I mu&t 
earnestly beg of you not to revive any mention 
of the subject" 

Nothing could be more respectful to the 
cloth than this speech of the baronet. The 
doctor acknowledged the homage paid to the 
established church, and determined not to 
pursue the subject any farther, either in private 
ot in public. For in good truth the worthy 
rector of Truckleborough had been so shocked 
at the sin of duelling, in consequence of the 
article which he had read in the paper, that he 
had prepared and arranged a discourse on that 
subject, and had thought of addressing the same ■. 
to his parishioners ; and very likely the presence 
of Sir Pertinax, so far from diverting him from> 
his intention, would rather have urged him the 
mcH'e to do so. It seemed fortunate, there-, 
fore, for the duelling and nervous baronet, that 
an opportunity had thus occurred of preventing 
the meditated declamation. For were the doctor, 
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to preach a sermon on duelling, it would be^ 
of little use in Truckleborough, seeing thati 
the loyal inhabitants of that andent and Tener* 
able borough were by no means addicted 
to that sin. It would have been more to the 
purpose had it been preached to Captain Croak; 
but we strongly suspect that the captain was 
not, much in the habit of hearing sermons, or 
any thing else that was good. 

After Dr. Mufflechops had acknowledged the 
satisfaction which he derived from the baronet's 
adcnowledgments of his error. Sir Pertinax 
offered his most cordial congratulations on the 
doctor^s preferment, and the doctor very humbly 
replied: 

<^ It is his lordship's will that I should leave 
my beloved flock, and take a more extensive 
spiritual charge, and therefore I, of course, 
submit ; but it is psunf ul to leave old acquain- 
tances. It is nothing but a sense of duty which 
could lead me to it.^ 

**Very rightly and properly considered. 
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doctor; and I hope you will find in your new 
living that which will compensate far what you 
leave here." 

'^ Asfor compensation, Sir Pertinax, thatis quite 
out of the question, — I mean pecuniary compen- 
sation,-— except so flEur as my family is concerned." 

It is very odd, that so independent a man as 
Dr. Mufflechops should understand, that by the 
word ^^ compensate,^ the baronet had any refer* 
ence to pecuniary matters : but pec^le do some- 
times make strange mistakes. 

"Ay, ay," interrupted his lordship^ "Dr. 
Mufflechops makes a sacrifice for the sake of 
his family : very good tnan, very good man. But 
our connderation must be how to supply the 
place of our good friend the doctor. We must 
endeavour to persuade Mr. Slapp to undergo the 
fatigues of the rectory." 

Mr. Slapp was a good-tempered man, and 
was easily persuaded to accept the charge. 
Lord Slender was very kind to dispose of his 
livings so disinterestedly, but it was his way. 
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He did not like trouble, and he was always 
ready to oblige any tolerably worthy man who 
might come in his way. Mr. Turnstile would 
certainly have had thelivingof Little Picklington^ 
had not his character and conduct been so very 
bad. And as Lord Slender was an easy man, he 
was an obstinate man, because he did not like to 
take the trouble to change his mind. To listen 
to arguments is indeed very troublesome work% 
and it requires a good stock of patience to hear 
reason. 

When this arrangement had been made, and 
before Dr. Mufflechops had taken his leave, 
my Lord Slender was invaded by two more 
visitors, in the persons of Mr. Doolittle and the 
mayor. Their pretended object in waiting on 
his loidship, was, to congratulate him on his 
return to Truckleborough ; their real object 
was to ascertain for whom they should vote. 
When they had offered their congratulations, 
which were, of course, most graciously received, 
and when they had answered those many kind 
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inquiries, which nobility, in its condescension, 
never fails to make, it would have been conve- 
nient to them to retire, seeing that they looked 
as if they had nothing else to say. After a little 
beatation, through, or over which, his lordship 
had not the thought, tact, or humanity to help 
than, Mr. Doolittle, who was by far the best 
politician in the corporation, ventuied to ap- 
proach the subject by saying : 

<^ I find, my lord, that we are about to have 
another election in a short time. I hope we 
shall not be divided by any contest this time.'' 

*^ I hope not, I hope not. You received my 
note, Mr. Clarke ?" 

^' I did, my lord; and in that note your lord- 
ship mentions that Mr. North — "^ 

" Ay, ay, Mr. Clarke, very right, you under- 
stand ; very good, very good. And pray, if I 
may make bold to ask, when have you fixed the 
election to take place ?^ 

" We can fix any time your lordship pleases,^ 
answered the courteous mayor. 
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" Oh dear I I beg," replied his lordship, " that 
you will not refer those matters to me. I have 
nothing to do with those affairs. Fray fix your 
own time.'' 

" Then I believe, my lord, we must fix the 
day after to-morrow." 

There followed then a little more hesitation 
on the part of the mayor, who did not know how 
to frame the question as touching opposition. 
Mr. Doolittle, however, was not so inapt, but 
plainly at last said : 

" Does your lordship know whether any other 
candidate than Mr. North, will offer himself to 
represent the borough in parliament ?" 

^^ Indeed I do not, Mr. Doolittle. I am not 
aware that Mr. North anticipates any opposition ; 
I think, indeed, he does not But if you would 
be kind enough to propose my good friend, 
Mr. North, I think he will stand as good a chance 
as any candidate. The corporation has a high 
<^nion of your judgment, Mr. Doolittle.'' 

This was very true ; and it was a great satis^ 
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fiacdon to Mr. Doolittle, that now he knew 
what was his duty, and had received his orders. 
Thereon ensued much talk and much sociability. 
Mr. Doolittle was loud in the praise of Mr. 
North, and Mr. Clarke made the responses ac- 
cordingly. Dr. Mufflechops was also pleased 
to add his share of applause to the common 
stock, and it soon became a matter of wonder to 
the party, that they had not before discerned 
the countless good qualities which Mr. North 
possessed. For, formerly, they had considered 
him as having no good quality, and now he 
was regarded as a model of every virtue under 
the sun. The very cottage in which he dwelt 
had become to their eyes more magnificent, and 
his daughter more beautiful, and amiable, and 
graceful. So that, if Mr. North deceived himself 
in fancying that he had not made a change in his 
opinions, equally did his neighbours deceive 
themselves, by fancying that there was a change 
and an improvement in every thing about him, 
or connected with him. 



.^/ 
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These things are all very unaccountable, 
though very true; and we could, if we pleased, 
write a very ingenious dissertation on the sub- 
ject, proposing many theories, and exploding 
all the theories which have been started on this 
matter, and, perhaps, our own into the bargain. 
We must reserve it for a separate publication, on 
the art of changing opinions, according to the 
best and surest principles. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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